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ee —‘Sratight: VIKINGS 


T is said that history is written by the victors, 
but what if it were written only by the victims? 
Such is the case with our knowledge of the 
Vikings. Their brutal savagery, their raiding and 





their victims — the understandably terrified monks 
whose monasteries they destroyed and looted. But 
this must give us cause to question 
whether we really have the whole 
picture. 

There is no doubt that for coastal 
settlements in medieval Europe, 
the Vikings meant bad news. But 
do they really deserve their bad 
boy reputation, or did they just 
suffer from poor public relations? 
Were the Vikings really any more 
violent than other warriors of the 
period? During the same period, 
Christian rulers, like Charlemagne, 
were decapitating non-convert- 
ers in their thousands, and Arab 
armies were raiding, invading, and 
plundering their way across Asia 
Minor. Violence hardly made the 
Vikings unique in the 9th and 10th centuries! 

In this issue, we aim to bring together a more com- 
plete picture of the Vikings, from their invasions to 
their inventions, and from terror to technology. We 
unravel their complex beliefs about magic and the 


EXPERTS IN THIS ISSUE... 


Vr. Roberto Voltern 


Dr. Roberto Volterri is an Italian archaeolo- 
gist with specialties in Archaeometry, 

and is the author of more than 40 books 

on ancient and archaeological mysteries. 





terrorizing, and their relentless, bloodthirsty 
attacks were recorded almost exclusively by 








afterlife and delve into their culture, society, and even 
their accomplishments—presenting a picture of the 
Vikings that is more than beards, beer, and berserk 
barbarians. 

We go deep with Maritime Archaeologist Massimiliano 
as he and his research team rescue a Viking-style 
shipwreck that’s nearly 1,000 years old, using the very 
latest scanning technology to preserve the one-of-a- 
kind treasure. 

Also in this edition, we delve even 
more into that which is hidden 
— the occult. Well-known horror 
writer HP Lovecraft penned the 
Necronomicon — or did he? How 
can a dangerous grimoire exist 
and yet not exist? Dr. Roberto 
Volterri exposes the true origin 
of the infamous and controversial 
tome. 

Ancient secrets are not only for 
initiates. Time-honored knowl- 
edge is passed down from fathers 
to their children, as it has been 
done since time immemorial. For 
Father’s Day, we are reminded of 
fatherly advice given 4,600 years 
ago, from a Sumerian King to his son, that is still appli- 
cable today. 

And more burning questions are answered in the 
strange and alarming tale of Spontaneous Human 
Combustion! 


Joanna Gillan 


Chief Editor, Ancient Origins Magazine 


Massimiliano Vitta 


Massimiliano Ditta is maritime archaeol- 
ogist at the Stavanger Maritime Museum 

in Norway. His main areas of research are 
in post-medieval shipbuilding and ship 
design, and the application of 3D recording 
and visualization of Maritime Heritage for 
research, preservation, and public outreach. 
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Archaeonews 


BY JOANNA GILLAN 


| 


water Fortress Found 





Just off the beach of Kibbutz Nahsholim at Tel Dor, Israel, marine 
archaeologists discovered a 2,200-year-old Hellenistic fortress 
that had sunk beneath the waves. 

The fortification, which measures 60 by 120 feet, was discovered 
65 feet from the shore and just six feet beneath the surface. The 
fortress was once two stories high but much of the upper story 
has now been lost. Some stones have wooden post holes that 
may have been used for wooden platforms upon which catapults 
were placed. 

Tel Dor, which is just south of the bustling city of Haifa, is a rich 
archaeological site that has revealed evidence of Phoenician, 
Hebrew, Roman, and Byzantine occupation and it has a long and 
bloody history. 

According to the biblical Book of Maccabees, the fortress was 
built by a Hellenistic king when the Greeks and the Jewish 
Hasmonaean Kingdom were battling for control of what is now 
Israel. It was built by the Greek monarch Diodotus Tryphon, who 
acted as regent for a young king of the Seleucid Dynasty before 
declaring himself ruler in 142 BC. The fortress was built to pro- 
tect his stronghold at Tel Dor. 

Tryphon was eventually besieged at Tel Dor by a new Seleucid 
king. Some missiles believed to be slingshots and arrowheads 
have been found that date back to the siege of Dor and some 
bear the marking “victory over Tryphon”. Antiochus VII Sidetes 
eventually seized the fortress and the port. Tryphon escaped, 
but ultimately committed suicide in 138 BC. 
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Much of the Tel Dor archaeological site is on land. 
| Bukvoed/CC BY 3.0 










40,000-Year-Old Preserved Wolf 


The mummified head of a giant Pleistocene wolf with its brain 
still intact was unearthed in Yakutia, Russia, after a local man, 
Pavel Efimov, found it on the shore of the Tirekhtyakh River. It 
had been preserved since prehistoric times in permafrost. 

The wolf had died between two and four years of age. It has thick, 
mammoth-like fur and its enormous fangs are still fully intact. 
The wolf’s head measures 16 inches in length, while the average 
length of a modern-day gray wolf’s head is about 10 inches. 
“This is a unique discovery of the first-ever remains of a ful- 
ly-grown Pleistocene wolf with its tissue preserved. We will be 
comparing it to modern-day wolves to understand how the spe- WN 
cies has evolved and to reconstruct its appearance,” said Albert — —— SN *) 3 
Protopopov, from the Republic of Sakha Academy of Sciences. ee ¥ : 
The head was dated as older than 40,000 years by Japanese sci- 
entists at the Jikei University School of Medicine in Tokyo. They 
also carried out testing with a CT scanner and found the wolf’s [oem 
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5000-Year-Old Massacre Revealed 





A team of scientists from Poland has studied a mass grave discov- 
ered in Koszyce, in southern Poland, in 2011. The new research 
uncovered the details of a family murder that occurred almost 
5,000 years ago. 

The mass grave contained the bones of 15 people, including 
women, teenagers, and small children - but only one man. The 
scientists tested DNA from the 15 bodies, and they were all found 
to be related, and belonging to the Globular Amphora culture, an 
underlying culture of a Germanic-Baltic-Slavic continuum which 
emerged in Central Europe around 3400-2800 BC. 

Polish experts suggested the family was executed during a cere- 
mony because although the individuals had been brutally killed 
by blows to the head, they had been buried with great care. 
“Evidently, these individuals were buried by people who knew 
them well and who carefully placed them in the grave according 
to familial relationships,” the scientists noted. 

The types of injuries presented caused the authors to think that 
the people had been captured and executed, rather than having 
been killed fighting, and this, according to the scientists, “would 
fit the broader context of violence between competing groups 
at the time, in which women and children were often taken as 
captives.” The authors speculated that the men may have been 
away when their partners and children were captured and sub- The prehistoric wolf was frozen in time. 
sequently killed by a rival group. m It has thick fur and enormous fangs. 
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4,000-YEAR- 
OLD 
FATHERLY 
ADVICE 
CAN STILL 
BE APPLIED 


HE third Sunday in June is a day when the United 
States celebrates fatherhood, paternal bonds, and the 
influence fathers have on their families and societies. 
In the US, Father’s Day was first celebrated in Spokane, 
Washington in 1910. 
But for centuries, fathers have been sought out for their pater- 
nal wisdom. Actually, it has been much longer than that... 
In fact, fatherly advice has been recorded as far back as 4,600 
years ago, when a Sumerian king created a list of proverbs for 
his son. These are known as the Instructions of Shuruppak 
and they are engraved in cuneiform script on clay tablets. 
Today they are among the oldest surviving literary texts in the 
world and surprisingly, much of the advice still applies almost 
5,000 years later. A number of researchers have compared 
the Instructions of Shuruppak to the Ten Commandments and 
some of the proverbs in the Bible. 
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SUMERIAN FATHERLY ADVICE 


The Instructions of Shuruppak are attributed to 

the ruler Shuruppak (Suruppak), the last king of 

Sumer to have reigned before the time of the 

Great Flood. The father of this king was Ubara- 

Tutu, whose name is recorded in most copies of 

the Sumerian King List and is reputed to have 

lived for 18,500 years before Mesopotamia was 

struck by the Great Flood. 

In the Instructions of Shuruppak, king Shuruppak 

is portrayed as giving advice to his son, Ziusudra a 

(known in Akkadian as Utnapishtim): ‘ 
“My son, | would instruct you, 

Take my instructions, 

Ziusudra, | would utter a word to you, 
Give heed to it, 

Do not neglect my instruction, 

Do not transgress the word | uttered, 
The father’s instructions, 

the precious, 

Carry out diligently.” 

Ziusudra_ is perhaps best-known 
for being a character in the Epic 
of Gilgamesh. The name of this 
king means ‘found long life’, and, 
according to the records, he reigned 
as both king and priest for 36,000 
years. Many historians suggest that 
the number of years assigned to these 
ancient kings had a symbolic meaning. 
In one recension of the Sumerian King 
List, Ziusudra, instead of Shuruppak, 
is recorded as being the last king 
before the flood. 

One version of the Instructions of 
Shuruppak begins with the words 
“In those days, in those far remote 
days, in those nights, in those far- 
away nights, in those years, in those 
far remote years,” an indication that 
what follows occurred in the prime- 
val past, during a time when “the 
wise one who knew how to speak in 
elaborate words lived in the Land”. The 
text continues with the various counsels 
that Shuruppak gave his son Ziusudra. 
These pieces of advice cover a diverse bien 
range of topics. aN 






"Shurrupak gave instructions to his son: / Do not 
buy an ass which brays too much. / Do not answer 
back against your father, do not raise a 'heavy eye." 


Instructions of Shurrupak, Sumerian proverb 
collection, c. 2400 BC. 








PART 1: DON’T CHEAT 
OR STEAL 


In the first of three parts, 
Shuruppak gives such advice as 
“You should not steal anything” 
and “You should not play around 
with a married young woman’. 
While these instructions exhort 
the reader to lead a virtuous life, 
there is also a utilitarian aspect to 
them. 

After each counsel, Shuruppak 
provides the reasoning behind his 
advice. This suggests that this is 
not just a set of orders given from 
a father to his son; it is also meant 
to help his child understand why 
certain actions could be helpful or 
harmful. 

For example, the reason under- 
lying the advice against stealing 
is that “A thief is a lion, but after 
he has been caught, he will be a 
Slave.” And the consequence of 
committing adultery is that “the 
slander could be serious”. Ziusudra 
is also ominously warned in this 
section, “Don't travel during the 
night: it can hide both good and 
evil.” 

Here are a couple of other points 
to ponder from section one and 
how they may still be relevant: 
“Don't vouch for someone. Don't 
let somebody vouch for you [and] 
despise you.” — This could be an 
important piece of advice today 
when someone considers recom- 
mending a friend or acquaintance 
for a job. 

“Don't loiter about where there 
is a quarrel. Refrain from getting 
into a quarrel. Stand aside from a 
quarrel.” And “You should not use 
violence.” The same advice clearly 
still applies. 
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PART 2: DONT MAKE AN 
IMPORTANT DECISION AFTER 


HAVING A FEW 


In the second part of the text, a very short section, 
the negative form of advice is used much less often, 
and when it is employed, it is not accompanied by 
the reasoning. However, some of the points prob- 
ably are quite obvious, for instance, Shuruppak 
suggests to his son “You should not pass judgment 
when you drink beer.” 

More often, the instructions are given in the posi- 
tive form. For example, “The artistic mouth recites 
words; the harsh mouth brings litigation docu- 
ments; the sweet mouth gathers sweet herbs.” We 
could interpret this today as a suggestion of being 
mindful of what you say since your words can have 
an impact on an outcome. 

Another piece of fatherly advice in this section is 
“Don't worry unduly about what leaves the house. 
Itis with heaven that you multiply your goods.” This 
may be akin to the idea to not let your possessions 
“own” you. There are more important things than 
possessions; in this piece of advice Shuruppak may 
be referring to spiritual qualities. 


DRINKS 


PART 3: THE 
FUTURE IS 
UNCERTAIN 


The third part of Shuruppak’s fatherly advice also 
includes some proverbs which are easy to under- 
Stand today, such as “You should not pile up a 
mountain on another one.” As in, don’t make a 
mountain out of a molehill - don’t make problems 
bigger than they are. 

And Shuruppak advises Ziusudra “You should not 
speak arrogantly to your mother; that causes 
hatred for you.” Respecting one’s mother is import- 
ant today as well. Another place he mentions the 
importance of family and keeping homelife tran- 
quil is the acknowledgment that “A hateful heart 
destroys a family.” 

He also tells his son, “The elder brother is indeed 
like a father; the elder sister is indeed like a mother. 
Listen therefore to your elder brother, and you 
Should be obedient to your elder sister as if she 
were your mother.” All this speaks for itself. 

Finally, “Fate is a wet bank; it can make one slip,” 
Shuruppak warns, which is likely cautioning his son 
to not forget that the future is uncertain. 


TAKING A PAGE FROM 
SHURUPPAK’S FATHERLY ADVICE 


In an age where the digital world 
both connects and disconnects 
families from one another, it 
may be worth remembering 
some of Shuruppak’s fatherly 
advice to his son. While some of 
it is certainly inapplicable today 
— times have changed — there 
are some pearls of wisdom that 
still apply. 

At the very least, on this year’s 
Father’s Day it is worth reflecting 
on the importance Shuruppak 
Saw in communicating ideas and 
sharing thoughts, wisdom, and 
experiences with his son. We 
don’t know how Ziusudra took 
the fatherly advice, but the fact 
that these inscribed words have 
lasted for almost 5,000 years 
does say something. m 
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CHARLES CHRISTIAN'S 


Ritual Year: 





IDSUMMER and the longest day... The Summer 

Solstice (at least here in the Northern hemi- 

sphere) has long been a cause for celebration 
as it marks one of the key turning points of the year 
when the days are at their longest, just before the 
nights start to lengthen, and we start the slow slide 
towards another winter. 
While there is no disputing the importance of this 
point in the ritual year (in 2019, incidentally, it takes 
place on June 21 at 16:54 UK time) there is consid- 
erable controversy over its origins. Is it a relic of a 
pre-Christian Celtic sun-worshipping culture? Or is 
it a primarily pre-Reformation Christian festival—as 
Midsummer Eve is also the eve of the Feast of St John 
the Baptist, otherwise known as St John’s Eve, which 
takes place on June 23. (The dates variation can be 
explained by imprecise astronomical measurement 
in past times, plus the fact it can range from June 20 
to June 23.) 
However, whether you opt for the Pagan or the 
Christian explanations, bonfires feature heavily in 
both traditions’ celebrations, and for similar reasons; 
namely, that the fires will drive away witches and 
evil spirits. Tradition also involved people leaping 
over the flames for luck, allowing the smoke to blow 
across their crops to guarantee a good harvest, and 
driving their livestock around the bonfires — or even 
leading them across hot ashes, again for protection 
from disease and as a blessing. 
Professor Ronald Hutton’s book ‘The 
Stations of the Sun — A History 
of the Ritual Year in Britain, 
which contains an excellent 
discussion of the various 
arguments and evidence, 
comes to the conclusion 
Midsummer Eve and its 
bonfire — celebrations 
probably are a relic of 
important pre-Chris- 
tian seasonal 
ritual relating to our 











The Longest Day & 
the Wicker han 


agrarian past. This has been celebrated for at least 
1,500 years, but during the medieval period it (circa 
850 years ago) it was assimilated by the Christian 
church and linked to St John’s Eve. 
A rather more contentious argument is_ that 
Midsummer has long been associated with the 
Pagan summer solstice Sabbat of Litha now hon- 
ored by Wiccans, Neo-Pagans, and Druids. This does, 
however, involve a leap of faith that we really know 
anything about the religious beliefs of a pre-liter- 
ate culture from 2,000 years ago. Although you will 
find Litha clearly marked on any Wiccan or Celtic 
eight-spoke “Wheel of the Year’ as a time when the 
‘Goddess’ is pregnant by the Horned God and/or the 
Oak King is slain by the Holly King, sadly, the more 
likely explanation is it’s merely a reconstruction 
fueled by romantics and wishful thinking during the 
18th, 19th, and 20th centuries. 
But let us end on two lesser-known facts about 
Midsummer. 
The first is that thanks to the shift from the Julian 
Calendar to the modern Gregorian Calendar in 
England and the British Empire in 1752, which meant 
an 11 day change in the calendar, many people in 
the North American colonies were still celebrating 
Old Midsummer’s Eve on July 4 in the year 1776, 
the same year the Declaration of Independence was 
approved. 
On a grimmer note... Julius Caesar wrote in his 
annals that when Britain and Gaul (now 
France) were ruled by a priestly 
caste of Druids, that during their 
Summer Solstice fire festivals 
the Druids would fill giant, 
man-shaped wicker baskets 
with criminals and enemy 
prisoners, then sacrifice 
them to their pagan gods 
by setting fire to statues 
and burning alive every- 
one within them. 





Charles Christian is a barrister and Reuters correspondent turned writer, award-winning tech journalist, radio 
presenter, podcaster, blogger, storyteller, and sometime werewolf-hunter who presents a weekly podcast: 
the Weird Tales Radio Show. 
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THE = 
LYCURGUS CUP 


BY JOANNA GILLAN 


STRANGE 
chalice made 
its way into the 


British Museum’s col- 
lection in the 1950s. 
It is a 1,600-year-old 
jade green Roman art- 
fact called the Lycurgus 
Cup. The image on the 
chalice is an iconic scene 
with King Lycurgus of 
Thrace, but the element 
that sets this cup apart 
is the effect light has on 
it. If the cup is lit from the 
front it is jade green, but 
when it is lit from behind 
it glows blood red. At the 
time, scientists were baf- 
fled by this stunning feature; 

they could not figure out how the Romans managed 
it — now we know. 

The answer finally came to light in 1990. Researchers 
in England examined broken fragments of the glass 
under a microscope and discovered that the Roman 
artisan who made the chalice was a pioneer in nan- 
otechnology. Tiny particles of silver and gold were 
added to the glass — particles so small they were 
just 50 nanometers in diameter. That means these 
elements were less than one-thousandth the size of 
a grain of table salt. 

You may scoff at the idea Romans planned for such 
a thing — but the work was precise and there is no 
way the effect happened by accident. The gold and 
silver particle mixture used in the chalice’s creation 
shows that ancient Romans had mastered some con- 
trol over nanoparticles. Light makes the metal flecks 
in the glass vibrate in ways that change the chalice’s 
color depending on the view you have of the artifact. 
Archaeologist lan Freestone of University College 
London applauded the Romans’ achievement as “an 
amazing feat.” = 


Photo: Marie-Lan Nguyen | CC BY 2.5 
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HENEVER the word 
‘Vikings’ is mentioned, 
it conjures up images of 
bloodthirsty invaders, intent on raiding 

and plundering. Their notorious reputation 
spanned thousands of years and across the 
globe. However, far from being simple bar- 
barians, the Vikings are now known to have 
been expert navigators, explorers, colonizers, 
farmers, settlers, accomplished builders, and 
highly skilled traders. In fact, while the Vikings 
were renowned for their martial prowess, they were 
also experts in skilled craft and international trade. 
Indeed, it is theorized that lack of farmland and 
trade inequities at home— not necessarily piracy— 
is what drove them to seek out new opportunities 
in other lands. 
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OF VIKING HORNED HELMETS 


— ELLE ALL 


some helmeted Vikings did travel around raid- 
ing and pillaging; however, their headgear did 
not have horns, antlers, or wings. This myth 
arose in popular culture in the 19th century. 
Depictions of Vikings from the Viking age (8th 
to llth centuries) show them either without 
helmets or with iron or leather helmets. They 
were usually made from a few pieces of mate- 
rial joined together and sometimes included 
a nosepiece. Iron helmets may have also had 
sheepskin with wool or some other mate- 
rial inside to absorb a weapon's blow. With 
a higher cost, these helmets were probably 
repaired when needed and may have become 
heirlooms. 


The popular horned helmet myth arose in the 
1800s when Gustav Malmstrom, a Swedish 
artist, and Wagner’s opera costume designer 
Carl Emil Doepler both depicted Vikings in 
horned helmets. They may have been inspired 
by real archaeologically-supported examples 
of some cultures that did have horned helmets. 
Some Greek and Roman writers wrote of 
northern Europeans with helmets that had 
horns, antlers, and wings. But those appar- 
ently went out of style a full century before the 
Viking era and were probably 

created more for ritual or 
ornamental purposes. 
Real Viking helmets still 
looked pretty cool - and 
they were much more 
practical in 
battle without 
the horns! 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


During the hey-day of the Roman Empire, 
the world as they knew it was connected and 
travel was easy along well-paved Roman roads 
and a united, borderless empire. However, 
with the collapse of the Roman Empire, this 
super-structure fell into ruin, until the Viking 
Age (793 AD to 1066 AD), when Europe was 
experiencing an era of transformation and 
revival. The Anglo-Saxons, Franks, Frisians, 
and Scandinavians were all contributing to 
technological advancements. However, with 
their rapid and far-reaching exploration of 
the day, it was the Vikings who were vital to 
the international expansion of the innovation 
boom. The Vikings crossed the North Sea and 
even ventured as far as the Middle East, China, 
and Africa, which necessitated rapid develop- 
ments in marine vessels. Not only were they 
building sturdy warships to cross treacherous 
seas, but also cargo vessels designed to cover 
long-distance sea routes for trade purposes. 
Long-distance trade increased urbanization 
and created a need for manufacturing special- 
ization. Specialized skills, tools, and complex 
methods were required to craft the trade 
goods of the day. 

One such Viking time capsule was discovered 
during excavations undertaken since 1974 at 
the Viking settlement site located at Wood 
Quay in Dublin, Ireland. More than 100 houses 
and other buildings have been unearthed 
along with thousands of objects, including jew- 
elry made from amber, bronze, silver, and gold, 
iron locks and keys, children’s games and toys, 
needles, spindles, yarn, and cloth smoothers 
for the production of textiles, a whalebone 
‘ironing board’, silver coins, weights and scales 
for commercial transactions, craftsmen’s tools 
made from antler, animal bones, and whale- 
bone, horn and walrus ivory, and personal 
items such as brushes, combs, and hair pins. 
The discoveries at Wood Quay provided an 
unprecedented window into the life of Vikings, 
shedding light on every aspect of early medie- 
val settlements. They were highly experienced 
farmers, shipbuilders, traders, blacksmiths, 
jewelers, metalworkers, cooks, garment mak- 
ers, and craftsmen. They introduced coins 
into Ireland — the very earliest (silver pennies) 
were produced in Dublin under the Viking King 
Sihtric Ill around 997 AD. 
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SHIPS FOR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


CONNECTING CULTURES 


The Vikings also influenced the language, 
introducing words like ransack, window, mar- 
ket, outlaw, husband, and honeymoon to the 
lexicon, and they brought chicken to the Irish 
diet (which they had discovered in China). 
They imported items acquired through trade 
with Persia, Byzantium, and Asia. For centu- 
ries to follow, and still today, the Scandinavian 
influence can be seen in literature, crafts, dec- 
Orative styles, and cuisine in Ireland. 

But their legacy reached far and wide beyond 
the Irish borders. Vikings are hailed for their 
remarkably high-quality Ulfberht swords, but 
other items cited as significant evidence of 
their advanced manufacturing skills are ornate, 
mass-produced brooches, glass bead jewelry, 
and intricate combs. In order to create such 
finely worked (yet mass-produced) goods, 
special tools and techniques were needed. 
Brooches of the time were often crafted by 
making casts of existing pieces in clay, melting 
high-quality metals in crucibles, and pouring 
this into the molds. The beaded jewelry was 
produced by shaping melted glass that came 
from the Mediterranean in the form of small, 
raw square blocks called tesserae. Viking hair 
combs were a status symbol as much as a 
practical grooming or beauty item. These were 
meticulously carved from animal bone or deer 
antler, and it is theorized that comb makers 
would move from town to town selling their 
wares. 

Mass production required shared cultural 
knowledge and long-range communication net- 
works, as well as dependable supply chains and 
a large market. The Vikings’ travels between 
various cultures, towns, cities, and across 
oceans, show that Viking tradesmen were early 
supporters of international trade, technological 
advancement, and business growth. A study 
on crafting networks in Viking-period towns by 
University of York’s Department of Archaeology 
notes, “Striking similarities of material culture 
show that these places, though sometimes 
separated by hundreds of kilometers, were 
often as tightly related as neighboring villages.” 
It is long past time to change the old under- 
standing of Vikings as simple plunderers, and 
recognize that their vast trade networks, and 
their contributions to craft advancement, con- 
nected cultures and countries in a way that 
would make history and shape the world as it 
is today. = 






VIKING 
NICKNAMES (& 


Before surnames became commonplace, a method was needed 
to differentiate between two or more people with the same 
name. Aside from patronymic indicators (-sons and -sens), the 
Vikings were fond of giving one another nicknames to help 
make it easier to know who was being discussed or gossiped 
about. Famous examples are Erik the Red, Ivar the Boneless 
and Harald Bluetooth, but there is also a slew of more colorful 
nicknames. 

Anickname during Viking times could be insulting or lauda- 
tory, derived trom body parts or mythology, from places or 
accomplishments, or from a number of other inspirations. 
Negative nicknames are particularly common in Old Norse 
literature, frequently consisting of sexually charged insults or 
unflattering physical characteristics. To name a few: 





Names ending in Lethal Fart, Anus, Hip Thruster, and Butter 
Penis are also among the more descriptive appellations. 
Though some nicknames were insulting, there are also many 
examples of poetic or laudatory nicknames in Old Norse liter- 
ature. There is The Fair, The Handsome, Snowdrift, the Wise 
of Dreams, Little Bear, The Learned, and Autumn Darkness. 
Other poetic nicknames include Widow of the Heath, Traveler to 
Limerick, Sun of the Islands, The Quiet, and The Amorous. 

The stories, events, or inside jokes that earned these Vikings 
their names have been lost to history, but they remain as vivid 
descriptors of the personalities and appearances of people long 
since passed and offer a window into the mindset of a medieval 
scandinavian. 29 
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HE Viking invasion of England is a tale 
. og tainted by revenge on both sides, but 
Pay did a Saxon king take it beyond death, 
when his ghost killed a Viking king and 
he was proclaimed a martyr and the patron Saint 
of England? 
Although Viking raiders had been carrying out 
bloody hit-and-run attacks on England for 60 
years, in the year 865 AD, thousands of Vikings 
— described in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as ‘the 
Great Heathen Army’ — landed in their longships 
along the coast of Suffolk and launched an all- 
‘ mm out invasion. King Edmund, a young and devout 
Christian monarch was ruling the Saxon kingdom 
of the East Angles, (modern-day Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and part of the Lincolnshire Fenlands). History 
says the king’s courtiers and ealdormen (nobles) 
supplied the Vikings with horses, both as a bribe 
to deter them from pillaging the local area and 
also as an encouragement that they should move 
out from East Anglia and raid other parts of the 
country. 
Such apparently treacherous disloyalty in the face 
of a common foe might seem shocking but there 
was no love lost between England’s four rival 
Saxon kingdoms. The bribery stratagem seems to 
have worked, as for the next few years, the Vikings 
fought their way up and down England, destroy- 
ing the old dynasties and eventually creating their 
own separate province known as The Danelaw, 
across the North and East of the country. 
Among the Saxon rulers overthrown was King Ella 
of Northumbria, who a decade earlier was said to 
have executed a Viking leader by throwing him 
into a pit of poisonous snakes. The Vikings of the 
Great Heathen Army, who had a long memory for 
grievances, allegedly took their revenge on Ella by 
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A few years later, after ravaging the rest of the 
country, the Vikings returned to East Anglia, 
attacking the kingdom and slaughtering its pop- 
ulation. This time bribes did not work, and King 
Edmund’s army met the Vikings in battle near the 
town of Thetford. Among the leaders of the Great 
Heathen Army were two warriors called Ivar the 
Boneless (also known as Hyngwar) and Ubba. 


They were two of the many sons 
of a legendary chieftain called 
Ragnar Lodbrok (literally Ragnar 
Hairy-Breeches) and they had 
come looking for vengeance. 

Some years previously, accom- 
panied only by his hound Garm, 
Ragnar had been sailing in a small 
boat, possibly on a wildfowling 
trip along the western coast of 
Denmark, when a storm had 
suddenly blown up and swept 
him away from the coast and 
across the North Sea. Eventually, 


he washed up on the coast of East Anglia, where 
he was rescued and taken to Reedham, King 


Edmund’s royal court. 


Physicians nursed Ragnar back to health, and in 
due course King Edmund and his mysterious for- 
eign guest struck up a friendship, as both men 
loved hunting. Ragnar was soon regularly accom- 
panying Edmund on hunting trips, much to the ire 
of the king’s chief huntsman Bern, who became 
increasingly jealous of the favor bestowed on the 


Viking. 


Tragedy struck as one day, in the king’s absence, 
Bern challenged Ragnar to a secret competition to 
test their respective hunting skills. Two men left 
Reedham that morning but only one returned. 
Naturally, the king and his courtiers wondered 
what had happened to Ragnar, but Bern merely 
shrugged his shoulders and denied seeing him all 


day. 


THEY WERE TWO OF THE 
MANY SONS OF LEGENDARY 


CHIEFTAIN RAGNAR LODBROK 


AND THEY HAD COME 
LOOKING FOR VENGEANCE 


Ragnar’s fate might have remained a mystery had 
not his hound Garm, who had been left behind 
on the morning of the hunting trip, begun act- 
ing aggressively, snarling and snapping at Bern. 
Garm led King Edmund’s men to a shallow grave 
in small wood a few miles from Reepham, where 
they found Ragnar’s body, with wounds revealing 
that he had been stabbed to death. Still gripped 


in Ragnar’s cold, dead fingers was 
a scrap of fabric he had torn from 
the clothing of his assailant in a 
final death struggle. The fabric 
was identified as part of the tunic 
of a royal huntsman and, when 
Bern’s chamber was searched, the 
king’s men found a tunic contain- 
ing a matching rip in its sleeve. 

Bern was pronounced guilty by 
King Edmund and ordered to be 
cast adrift on an ebbing tide in the 
very same boat that had carried 
Ragnar to England. At this point 


Fate took an ironic turn, for Bern did not perish 
in the boat but was instead swept back across the 


North Sea, washing up on the very same Danish 


shore where Ragnar had gone missing several 
months previously. Recognizing the boat as having 
belonged to their father, lvar and Ubba were keen 
to learn from Bern what had happened to their 
chief, Ragnar. Bern’s treacherous explanation was 
that King Edmund had ordered their father to be 
killed and his body abandoned in the woods to 


deny it a proper burial. 


Thus, it was with revenge in their hearts that Ivar 
and Ubba engaged in the battle at Thetford in 
November 869. In the words of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, the Great Heathen Army “rode across 
Mercia into East Anglia and took winter-quarters 
at Thetford; and that winter King Edmund fought 
against them, and the Danish took the victory and 


conquered all that land.” 
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Thor's Hammer called Mjolnir was 
Believed to level mountains. It was a 
popular protective amulet. 


The Valknut symbolized death in battle 
and the afterlife. People drew it in one 


stroke to ward off evil spirits. 


Yggdrasil held all nine worlds in its 
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beings from its acorns. 


The Helm of Awe was thought to protect 
against disease and provide spiritual, 
mental, and physical strength. 


The Web of Wyrd depicts all the runes 
and was the Viking matrix of fate and 
time. 


The Troll Cross protected people, ani- 
mals, things, and places against evil 
elves, trolls, and dangerous magic. 


Gungnir was Odin’s spear that never 
missed its target. An oath made on its 
point could never be broken. 


The Swastika/Sunwheel was a symbol of 
luck, holiness, power, prosperity, and 


the sky. 


Vegvisir was a symbolic compass and 
magical device carved on ships to 
ensure their safe return. 


Svefnthorn, the sleep thorn, put enemies 
into a long, deep sleep. It was used in 
many Norse sagas. 


In the aftermath of the defeat, Edmund and some 
of his retainers fled east but became separated 
about 20 miles away, near a settlement called 
Haegelisdun, where Edmund was captured by the 
Vikings who caught him hiding beneath a bridge. 
Legend has it that Edmund was captured after a 
wedding party, making their way across the bridge 
that evening, saw the glint of the moonlight 
reflecting off his golden spurs and betrayed him 
to the Vikings. As he was dragged away, Edmund 
cursed all bridal couples who should ever cross 
the fateful bridge. 

Once in the hands of Ivar, Ubba, and their hench- 
men, Edmund was roped to an oak tree, then 
beaten and whipped in an attempt to torture him 
into renouncing his Christian faith and accepting 
lvar as his king. Edmund refused to submit, and 
the Vikings retaliated by shooting arrows and 
throwing spears at him “as if it was a game, until 
he was entirely covered with their missiles, like 
the bristles of a hedgehog.” But still Edmund did 
not die and he continued to pray to God, so the 
Vikings cut his head off. Mindful of Bern’s tale of 
Ragnar’s fate, the Vikings threw Edmund’s body 
into a communal rubbish pit to deny him a proper 
Christian burial, and then played football with his 
head until they grew bored and tossed it away 
into a thicket of thorns and brier. 

Edmund’s death occurred on November 20—still 
observed as St Edmund’s Day—and a few days 
later, Edmund’s followers returned to the area and 
recovered his body, but at first, could not locate 
his head. As they searched, calling out “Where are 
you friend?” they heard the king’s voice answer- 
ing “Here, here, here.” They followed the source 
of the sound and discovered the king’s head, pro- 
tected from scavengers and carrion by a giant grey 
wolf that cradled it between its paws. The wolf 
immediately yielded up the head, then followed 
Edmund’s men as they took the body back to a 
nearby village. Once it was certain the king had 
received a proper burial, the wolf returned to the 
forest and was never seen again. 

Within 25 years of his death, miracles were already 
being ascribed to the late king’s intervention 
and even the Vikings, who now ruled the area, 
were minting commemorative coins carrying the 
inscription ‘St Edmund the King’. As the late king’s 
cult grew, his remains were transferred to the city 
of Beadoriceworth, soon renamed St Edmund’s 
Bury (modern-day Bury St Edmunds) and the 
abbey built to house his shrine became a popular 
site of pilgrimage. 
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You Speak Like a Viking 


Ugly 
Wrong 
Husband 
Cake 


Ransack 


Happy 
Window 


Thursday 


Berserk 


ENGLISH WORDS WITH 
OLD NORSE ORIGINS 


Vikings used the word ugeligr to describe 
an unattractive person. It was derived 
from the word ugga, meaning ‘to fear’. 


The word comes from the Old Norse 
rangr, meaning awry. The Danish later 
nee vatcscesueatcre Mm lmcen (Ua ciicem-valemaatcm syatcdntjal 
to “wrong”. 


Vikings used the word /uisbondi, which 
translates to ‘master of a house’. It com- 
oyuataioW/17i-m Gale) brct=) Wr-valemley/12/m (eXeelbyey(crur-bare! 
tiller of the soil). 


Vikings didn’t just enjoy a hearty steak 
after a long day. They also enjoyed kaka, 
the Old Norse word for ‘little cake’, from 
which the English word is derived. 


The Vikings were no strangers to ran- 
fel qua tcar-bale Ma-bLebualcams \e-Dalcr-(e @qeyenccmaKeyen! 
the Old Norse rannsaka (to search the 
house). 


Happy derives from the Old Norse word 
Taj Pam Nid aed Wp vatcr-¥al-Meolar-valecmmczelele ms elel.e 

or fate. The word was used by Ragnar 
Lodbrok in the Vikings TV series when 
colar. Vaualeae) mcxelele Ms cova abba Tce 


i Watsmncorne mm yvabate (ory \aaree)entat-m une eaind a(sn@) lel 
Norse word vindauga, which combines 
vindr (wind) with auga (eye). 


Thursday was named after the Norse god 
(oy ams WM alenate (sso Male)oms cmeresealsscmunessainda(sm@)(e! 
Norse Porsdagr, literally “Thor's Day’. 


AAYAatomcr-bCe Mdat-VanVel abatcs-meval hal bl.<cremuemcivcrt 
and pillage? In fact, they were the ones 
who gave the world the word ‘gift’, which 
derives from the Old Norse word gipt. 


We've all seen someone going a bit ber- 
serk, but probably not nearly as much 
as a Viking berserkr, literally “bear-shirt’, 
a frenzied Viking warrior who entered 
battle wearing a bear pelt. 


The reputation of Edmund, the king and now a 
saintly martyr, had received a further boost after 
the original grave was opened. It was said that 
not only was Edmund’s body found to be incor- 
rupt (in that there was no decomposition) but all 
the wounds on his body had healed, his head was 
once more joined to his body, and all that was left 
to show where it had been severed was a thin red 
crease on the neck. The last reported opening of 
Edmund’s tomb was in 1198, when the body was 
found to still be incorrupt. One account says a 
skeptical monk actually tugged the king’s hair to 
see if the head really was reattached to the body 
and was promptly slapped by the saint for his lack 
of faith. 

The next twist in the story comes during the 
chaotic reign of King Ethelred, (the Unready). 
The Saxons and Vikings were still at war and, 
after Ethelred had been forced into exile, Sweyn 
Forkbeard, the King of Denmark and Norway 
was also declared King of England on Christmas 
Day, 1013 AD. Five weeks later King Sweyn was 
dead. The official explanation was he died in his 
bed from injuries sustained after a fall from his 
horse. However, another version of the story said 
“divine vengeance put a stop to his blasphemy.” 
Sweyn and his Vikings were not only seizing much 
Danegeld (what nowadays would be called pro- 
tection money) from his new English subjects but 
had also threatened to burn down the city of Bury 
St Edmunds and its abbey, as well as slaughter all 
its inhabitants unless they paid over an additional 
sum of ransom money. 

It was then that divine intervention seemingly 
struck when, in the early hours of February 3, 
1014, the ghost of St Edmund, mounted on a 
white charger, was said to have appeared in 
Sweyn’s bedchamber and fatally ran him through 
with a spear! According to the legend, although 
he was surrounded by his Vikings, he alone saw 
St Edmund coming for him. Terrified, he began 
shouting “Help, fellow-warriors, help! St Edmund 
is coming to kill me!” But the Vikings could not see 
the ghost which “ran him through fiercely with a 
spear, leaving Sweyn “tormented with great pain 
until twilight, he ended his life with a wretched 
death.” 

In the year 1217, during one of the many barons’ 
rebellions that plagued England in the Middle 
Ages, a group of French knights is said to have 
stolen Saint Edmund’s body and whisked it away 
to the Basilica of Saint-Sernin in the French city of 
Toulouse. The relics and the saint’s intercessions 
are credited with saving the city from the plague 
in the 17th century. 








The next development came in 1901, when the 
Archbishop of Westminster received some of 
St Edmund's relics from Saint-Sernin that were 
intended for the high altar of the new Roman 
Catholic cathedral, then under construction at 
Westminster in London. On their arrival in England, 
the relics were housed in the Fitzalan Chapel at 
the Duke of Norfolk’s castle at Arundel. However, 
plans were stalled when the antiquarian Dr. 
Montague Rhodes James subsequently expressed 
concern about the relics’ validity. 118 years later, 
those plans are still stalled, and St Edmund’s relics 
remain to this day at Arundel. 

Or do they? An alternative version of the story 
says the monks at Bury St Edmunds moved the 
saint’s still incorrupt body to prevent the French 
from stealing it, so whatever relics they made off 
with, they did not belong to Edmund. 

Edmund’s shrine was destroyed in 1539, during 
King Henry VIII’s Reformation, and in November of 
that year the abbey was dissolved, and the monks 
expelled, taking with them the secret of the loca- 
tion of the saint’s final resting place. Historians 
now think the body of St Edmund is still buried in 
the former monks’ graveyard at Bury St Edmunds, 
which now lies beneath the tennis courts in the 
town’s Abbey Gardens. 

There are a number of places that claim to be 
the location of Haegelisdun, where King Edmund 
was captured, but the village Hoxne in Suffolk’s 
Waveney Valley is the one with the firmest asso- 
ciation, including the site of Edmund’s oak, which 
stood in a field just outside the village until it fell in 
a storm in 1848. Reports at the time describe the 
oak as being “ancient with a trunk over 20 feet in 
circumference” within which were found old, iron 
arrowheads. The village even has a Goldbrook 
Bridge, said to be the site of Edmund’s capture 
and which, until as recently as the 19th century, 
wedding parties would take a detour to avoid for 
fear of invoking the curse. 

As for the wolf, It is also interesting to note that 
King Edmund was the last member of a Saxon royal 
dynasty called the Wuffingas, who had ruled East 
Anglia since the sixth century. The family name is 
derived from “the Kin of the Wolf” — so perhaps 
Edmund’s wolf knew it was guarding the last of 
the line? m 
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IN 1890 A VICAR FOUND 
AN OLD, STONE CHEST 
IN THE CRYPT OF A 
CHURCH. INSIDE WAS A 
COLLECTION OF BONES 
BELONGING T0 A LARGE 
WOLF 
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URING the extension of the seaport 
of Wismar in Mecklenburg-Western 
Pomerania, Germany, Maritime 
archaeologists found a number of 
Viking-style shipwrecks, one of them resting in 
only 9.8 feet of water, and they wanted to digitally 
preserve them. 
One of the ships, an 829-year-old vessel that 
would have had a crew size of 8 to 12 men, was 
found in near pristine condition. However, the 
researchers still needed to take extreme caution 
with handling the wood before the exposed 
timbers started experiencing damage — so they 
turned to 3D scanning to preserve this one-of-a- 
kind archaeological treasure. 
Using the very latest scanning technology, the 
team was able to digitally preserve the largest 
ship, which was believed to have been carrying 
timber, stones, and beer, in just one month. 
A 1/20 scale replica of the entire shipwreck was 
also 3D-printed, which can be used for scientific 
analyses, public outreach to educate people on 
Vikings, and shared online to show how the origi- 
nal ship looked. 
Massimiliano Ditta, Maritime Archaeologist from 
the Stavanger Maritime Museum, offers insight 
into the work that was undertaken and the dis- 
coveries that were made along the way. 


Above: Perfectly preserved Viking shipwrecks discovered. 

| Photo ©Landesamt fiir Kultur und Denkmalpflege 
Mecklenburg-Vorpommern 

Previous page: A small scale computer model of the Viking 
shipwreck was created to be used for various kinds of scientific 
analyses. | Image ©Massimiliano Ditta 





JG: Maritime archaeologist Thomas Van Damme 
of Ubi3D has said of this discovery that the 
timbers of the ship were so well-preserved that 
you could see “every cut and chop mark, all 
the nail holes, each and every little scratch, the 
wood grain itself, what kinds of nails were used, 
whether they were iron nails or wooden treenails, 
which tools were used for construction, if there 
were signs of repairs made, what kind of wood 
was used, and even which part(s) of the tree that 
wood had come from, whether trunk or branch”. 
How did the ship remain so well-preserved after 
more than eight centuries? 


MD: This was possible thanks to the brackish 
waters and the silting/mud deposition process, 
which happened in a relatively short period, and 
it covered the wreck and stopped any decompo- 
sition process. 


Once a shipwreck is removed from the conditions 
in which it was found, it can begin to rapidly 
deteriorate. How much time was there for the 
scientific team to record and analyze the ship- 
wreck before the damage would become too 
great? 


About a month was spent on the analysis and doc- 
umentation of the timbers. The worst situation for 
archaeology is when wet wood is exposed to air in 
an uncontrolled manner. This leads to shrinkage 
and disintegration of the remains. The timbers 
were kept wet the whole time to avoid shrinking 
and deformation. It was done in "batches". A 
number of timbers were taken out of the tanks, 
cleaned, documented and analyzed, and then 
deposited in a storage tank. 





3D scanning of the Viking shipwreck. | 
Photo ©Landesamt fiir Kultur und Denkmalpflege 
Mecklenburg-Vorpommern 
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The research team chose Artec Eva 3D handheld 
scanners for the scanning of the ship, a technology 
that has even been used to scan Barack Obama 
to produce the first 3D portrait of a US President! 
How was Artec Eva an improvement on the previ- 
ous methods of 3D scanning? 


Using Artec Eva allowed us not only to record the 
detailed geometry and texture of the timber, which 
could reveal important information about the sourc- 
ing and conversion of the timbers, but also about 
the construction process. It was an improvement 
because it did not require us to leave the timbers 
outside the water for too long and thus prevented 
the shrinking process from starting. 


rT 
VY 
a ‘ ef a fl i 
Experts using the faster 3D scanner Artec Eva to scan and. 


Oe (©) EVale(arcy-bentmacbes Goliavvanveare| 
3  Denkmalpflege Mecklenburg-Vorpommern) 





Can you walk us through the process from scan- 
ning individual timbers to producing a full digital 
reconstruction of the entire ship? 


The process was: after cleaning the timber of 
mud, the timber was moved to the recording 
station. Usually moving a frame or a plank would 
require 2-4 people, depending on the weight of 
the element. 

The timber was positioned on a working platform, 
scanned and then moved to a different area, 
where photos and general observation notes 
were taken, and the timbers were subsequently 
moved again to the water. 

Meanwhile, a 3D model was created and exported 
to Rhino (a software application), where it was 
digitally annotated to document all the important 
features visible on the timber. A text description 
was also compiled for each timber. All of these 
drawings and texts were used for the creation of 
a timber catalog. 

The timber catalog is an essential element for the 
study and reconstruction of a shipwreck. Thanks 
to the catalog, we have visual and descriptive 
information that helps us put together all the 
pieces. 

At the end of the recording project, every 3D 
recorded timber was printed in 3D at a scale of 
1:20. This allowed us to put together a model of 
the wreck as it was, and from there work to figure 
out the missing parts and reconstruct the shape 
of the vessel, which is still a work in progress. 


How Is technology like Artec Eva transforming 
the field of archaeology? 


Technology like Artec is helping us to, first of all, 
proceed faster on some aspects, and thus more 
economically, which is an important issue, but as 
well, capture a whole range of information that 
otherwise could be lost. If the primary source, in 
this case the timbers, are lost because of an acci- 
dent due to any other unforeseeable situation, we 
will still be able to study them because they have 
been digitized with a great deal of accuracy. 
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Diagram of the Viking shipwreck. 


Image © Massimiliano Ditta 





What has been learned about the Viking-style 
ship from the scanning and _ reconstruction 
process? 


From the scanning process, we were able to distin- 
guish tool marks, timber conversion, intentional 
marks, and repairs. From the reconstruction, we 
have an idea about the arrangement of the ship 
structures, the cargo capacity, and with further 
analysis, also the sailing qualities of the vessel. 


What can you tell us about this particular ship 
and how it was made? 


| can say that the ship was built between 1184 
and 1190 AD in western Sweden and probably 
intentionally scuttled at the outskirt of the old 
harbor of Wismar. It gives us an insight into how 
ships were built in the Nordic tradition in the 12th 
and early 13th century. None of the previous finds 
were so well-preserved. 

It also offers an insight into the shipbuilding tra- 
dition descending from the Viking Age, but which 
has changed over time, allowing the increased 
size of these merchant vessels. This was a bulk 
cargo trader, built with special attention to detail 
and having strength and flexibility in mind. It had 
a sharp, beamy hull made for crossing not only 
the Baltic but also the North Sea. Such ships were 
operated mainly by nobles, or even belonged to 
kings. 

The “Big Ship of Wismar” not only shows us how 
bulk trade was carried out between Scandinavia 
and the Baltic shores prior to the rise of the 
Hanseatic League, but also sheds light on the early 
history of Wismar as a maritime town. m 
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VESTIGES OF THE VIKINGS 


MAGIC 
BURIED 


IN-A VIKING 
WOMAN'S GRAVE 


BY RILEY WINTERS 








URKY, elusive and undefined, the religion of the 
pre-Christian Vikings has long been subject to debate. 
Contemporary texts of their spiritual worship do not 
survive, and the later records that do survive stem from Christian 
authors. Thus they are tainted with a Christian worldview and 


anti-pagan opinions. The magic of the Vikings, however, is some- 
what a secondary field of interest. Though intricately linked with 


the pagan beliefs of the Norse, it is in many ways more undefined 
due to the ritual sacrifice of magical items. 





In 1894, a curved metal rod was discovered in 
a 9th-10th century female grave in Romsdal, 
Norway. Scholars have debated its intention for 
years, shuffling between theories that it was a 
fishing hook or a spit for roasting meat, before 
realizing in 2013 that it was likely a form of a 
magic wand. 

The bend towards the top of the wand was seem- 
ingly made just before the wand was laid to rest 
with the woman, as if to stem its magical proper- 
ties. This particular wand fits the traditional mold 
of a seidr wand based on previous discoveries 
dating from the 9th and 10th centuries. It is long 
(at 35 inches) and made of iron, which is consis- 
tent with the materials circulating in the Norse 
lron Age, with "knobs attached to them" for the 
benefit of the wielder. 

In fact, it was one out of a number of similar iron 
rods recovered from female burials dated to the 
Viking Age. Typically measuring 20 to 40 inches in 
length, they were usually made from iron, some- 
times with bronze fittings along the shaft. 


THE RITUAL “KILLING OF OBJECTS OF IMPORTANCE 


It is important to note that it was very common 
in Viking funerary traditions for weapons or items 
to be ceremoniously broken or bent before burial. 
Though the exact reasons for these actions are 
uncertain, itis believed by scholars such as Thomas 
DuBois and Neil Price that such alterations were 
part of the funeral itself. The weapons of a warrior, 
for instance, or the wand of a witch, in this case, 
were forcibly made impotent or non-functional 
just as the warrior could no longer fight, and the 
witch could no longer perform magic. 

Other historians have suggested that weapons 
or items used regularly by an individual were 
believed to possess their spirits. Therefore, such 
objects had to be ‘killed’ to release their spirit 
so they could accompany their owners into the 
afterlife. 





Ritually bent sword. Oslo, 
Norway | Mararie CC BY 2.0 








THE SEIBR RITUALS OF THE VIKINGS 


The wand is currently in residence at the 
British Museum in London, and the curator of 
its exhibit, Sue Branning, believes it was used 
as a magical staff in the seidr rituals of the 
pre-Christian Nordic countries. 

Seidr was one of the most common types of 
magic practiced during the pagan era of the 
Norse world, and its presence has been heavily 
recorded in the Icelandic sagas. (Though again, 
one must remember that these sagas were 
written by Christians, not the practitioners 
themselves.) Seidr was not the only form of 
magic practiced in the Old Norse world, how- 
ever, since the wand was discovered in the 
grave of a female, it was most likely used in 
such a performance. 

Although men had a more prominent role in 
the Viking world than women, seidr was one 
ritual not often performed by males. In fact, 
it was often considered unmanly for a man to 
perform a seidr, because (in the Norse mindset) 
it was a form of deceit—apparently an entirely 
female occupation. 


Right: Staff or Wand. Iron and Brass. Grave find, Bj6rko, 
Adelsé, Uppland, Sweden | The Swedish History Museum 
CC BY 2.0 


According to the traditions dictated in the sagas, 
seidr was used "to respond primarily to situa- 
tions of crisis and [was] untaken by a religious 
specialist (usually a woman) at the request of 
a client and within the context of a communal 
gathering. The ritual appeals to some sort of 
spirit helpers, either for divinatory information 
or help in controlling the mins and wills of oth- 
ers’. This practice was most closely associated 
with the god Odin, in his guise as a war god, as 
well as Freyja, the goddess of fertility. It should 
be noted here that this is not the first time that 
Odin and Freyja are paired together; they also 
divide the souls of the warriors rescued by the 
Valkyries between their two realms. 

The finding of this Viking wand in 1894, and its 
subsequent interpretation by scholars, does 
not necessarily add further insight to the field 
of pre-Christian Norse religion. However, what 
its finding does indicate is further proof that 
magic was likely a predominately female posi- 
tion and considered important enough that the 
wand was worthy of being ritually destroyed 
before being placed with its owner. While 
sensationalist articles written in popular media 
suggest that this break was due to a fear that 
the witch's magic would rise again, according 
to archaeological data and the vast research 
of scholar Neil Price, it is more likely that the 
wand was broken in respectful ceremony. 





ANCIENT MAGIC IN RUNES 


BY ANDREAS KORNEVALL 


The etymology of the word “rune” means: “to 
carve, or to cut.” In Low German, the word 1s 
“raunen.’ As the runes were cut and carved 
into wood, metal or stone, the word “rune” 
was analogous to the rune letters themselves. 
In Northern Europe, the runes were actively worn as jewelry in Northern 

used for a.thousand years approximately Europe during the Iron Age), giving 
between the ages of 150 to 1100 AD, jeygelcctenleyar 

and like any writing system, they ihaksyeugiloynalemivccr-leleyalser- hale muele) ism vaiaal 
were used as a reliable form of runes was a widespread magical 
information storage and as a verbal practice. Reading the Poetic Edda, 
representation. After 1100 AD they the Sigrdritumal mentions "victory 
were replaced by the Latin writing runes’ to be carved on a sword, 
system with the incoming coloniza- “some on the grasp and some on the 
tion of Rome. inlay, andname Tyr twice.” The runes 
With runic objects, we do not only come Glo) aie=tnalcYolmnamaarcuaatsidayctsuehame)(emearclenrer-l 
across linguistic patterns representing form and tradition: each rune had a potent 
practical information such as accounts of Syyaaalole)icemaatcrcvanualemevalomarclem-lamurarelci@nyanare) 
dates and names, we also see “non-linguis- purpose. Sadly, as the runic writing faded 
tic” Inscriptions which represent magical away, SO did 1ts magical use, and today we 
symbolism and incantations of protection, only have a few echoes left from this “thou- 
blessings or curses. sand-year-long” history. 


The most famous example is 
the rune trio ALU. This trio 
is seen carved in brooches 
eralementelenrer-lmolaclecerolecncaannal 
single-sided gold discs 


Bracteate from Funen, Denmark. | Bloodofox/CC BY SA 3.0 





VALKYRIES 
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ICONS OF FEMALE. 
FORCE AND FEAR 


BY RILEY WINTERS 





HE Valkyries of Norse mythol- 
ogy were women of vast 
prestige and power. They were 
one of the few factions of war- 
rior women from ancient lore 
recognized as having any power 
over the mortal realm. Known 
as beacons of strength, they 
descended from the sky garbed in the feathers of 
swans, coated with sturdy, iron chainmail, their 
faces protected by helmets, and their spears held 
aloft fearlessly. Upon the backs of their ethereal 
horses, they came from the heavens to the mortal 
realm, guttural cries at the back of their throats. 
When seen by the male soldiers on the ground, 
both awe and terror would sweep the battlefield 
— their role was to determine the fate of fallen 
warriors. 
Despite this overwhelming awe, it is the duty 
of the Valkyries not to participate in the wars of 
mortals or to have a role in the physical or mental 
acts of battle, but rather to choose from the fallen 
humans who was worthy enough to ascend to the 
halls of Odin, and who was benign enough to be 
sent to the fields of Freyja. Odin's hall, Valhalla, 
holds the spirits of the warriors in constant 
training—their sole purpose in the afterlife is to 
prepare for the battle that will be the end of the 
world, Ragnarok, and to defend their universe as 
best they can from Loki and his army. The fields 
of Freyja, on the other hand, are just as worthy a 
place to be taken to, however, the life of the dead 
there is simple and easy, as one could only hope 
death would be for fallen fighters. 
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Briinnhilde wakes up and greets the day and 
Siegfried. | Arthur Rackham, 1911. 
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The names of the Valkyries often depend on the 
text: in the Icelandic or Old Norse text Vd/uspd, the 
first poem of the Poetic Edda in the 13th century, 
six Valkyries are described, each named for war or 
weaponry—Skuld, Skogul, Gunnr, Hildr, Gondul, and 
Geirskogul. Another text, the Grimnismal, dictates 
11 Valkyries, all with different names than those in 
the Poetic Edda. Thus, the names of the Valkyries are 
never entirely agreed upon, though their tasks and 
purpose are primarily seen as the same. 
Undoubtedly, the most famous Valkyrie is Brunhild, 
one of the protagonists/antagonists of the Vélsunga 
Saga and the Nibelungenlied. |In the latter, Brunhild 
is a superhumanly strong woman. However, in the 
Volsunga Saga, Brunhild is under an enchantment 
of Odin's for disobeying him in battle and allowing 
an opposing warrior to win in a battle. Brunhild 
is imprisoned in a ring of fire and placed in a deep 
sleep, only awakened when Sigurd—a warrior of 
royal blood—rides through the fire and frees her 
of the girdle which keeps her spellbound. From this 
moment, they pledge their love until a tragic series 
of magical events ends with Brunhild aiding in the 
murder of Sigurd and then casting herself upon his 
funeral pyre to die with him. 

The importance of this tale, however, lies in the 
depiction of Brunhild. Valkyries can have an effect 
on the outcome of battles, though only with the 
approval of the god, Odin. They can willingly choose 
a human lover and can be prone to the human ten- 
dencies of jealousy and revenge as well. Though they 
work for the highest of the gods, the Valkyries are 
similar to many other Norse gods, who are not above 
mortal distresses. 

This was similarly the case in the tale of Helgi 
and Sigrun, a love tale dictated in Helgakvida 
Hundingsbana |. Sigrun, though a Valkyrie, is unhap- 
pily betrothed by her father to a man she does not 
wish to marry. Moved to action by his own love for 
her, the protagonist Helgi fights the man she must 
marry to the death, winning her hand. Later, after 
Helgi is killed by Sigrun's brother, Sigrun is one of 
the few Valkyries known to have died from a broken 
heart. 

Interestingly, later in the literary and historical record 
Valkyries decrease in status from warriors of Odin to 
shieldmaidens—mortal women given permission 
to fight in wars alongside their men. It is believed 
that female warriors truly existed in the world of the 
ancient and medieval North and were known to be 
vastly strong and terribly brave, fearless in their own 
right and respected by the men they fought with. It 
is believed that the Valkyries might have been based 
on stories of these women, orally passed down and 
transformed into legends until they were recorded in 
the Sagas of the Icelanders and other mythological 
records. = 
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The Battle Song of the Valkyries 


In chapter 157 of the 13th-century Icelandic saga known as Njadls saga, a skaldic poem written in Old Norse, 
gives one of the most vivid and gruesome accounts of the Valkyries as they watch over the 11th-century 
Battle of Clontarf in Ireland. 

A man named DorruG6r (Daurrud) happened on the Valkyries, weaving a loom with the fates of the warriors 
in their hands. As they weaved, they sang their battle song, which turned his blood cold with dread: 


Blood rains from the cloudy web 
On the broad loom of slaughter. 
The web of man grey as armor 

Is now being woven; the Valkyries 
Will cross it with a crimson weft. 


The warp is made of human entrails; 

Human heads are used as heddle-weights; 

The heddle rods are blood-wet spears; 

The shafts are iron-bound and arrows are the 
shuttles.With swords we will weave this web of 
battle. 


The Valkyries go weaving with drawn swords, 
Hild and Hjorthrimul, Sanngrid and Svipul. 
Spears will shatter shields will splinter, 
Swords will gnaw like wolves through armor. 


Let us now wind the web of war 

Which the young king once waged. 

Let us advance and wade through the ranks, 
Where friends of ours are exchanging blows. 


Let us now wind the web of war 
And then follow the king to battle 
Gunn and Gondul can see there 


The blood-spattered shields that guarded the king. 


Let us now wind the web of war 

Where the warrior banners are forging forward 
Let his life not be taken; 

Only the Valkyries can choose the slain. 


Vitt er orpit fyri valfalli 

rifs reidisky —rignir blo01; 

nu er fyri geirrum grar upp kominn 
vefr verpjooar er peer vinur fylla 
raudum vepti Randveés bana. 


Sja er orpinn vefr yta bormum 

ok harokleadr hofoum manna 

eru dreyrrekin dorr at skoptum 
jarnoaror yllir enn orum hreelat 
skulum sla sveroum  sigrvef penna. 


Gengr hildr vefa ok hyorprimul 
sangrior suipul _ sverdum svipul 
skapt mun gnesta skjoldr mun bresta 
mun lyalmgagarr 1 hlif koma. 


Vindum vindum — vef Darradar 
sa er ungr konungr atti fyrri 
fram skulum ganga ok i folk vada 
bar er vinir varir vapnum skipta. 


Vindum vindum — vef Darradar 

ok siklingi sidan fylgjum 

bar sja bragnar blodgar randir 

Gunnr ok Gondul _ per er gramt hliou. 


Vindum vindum — vef Darradar 
bar er vé vada = vigra manna 
latum eigi lif hans faraz 

eigu valkyrjur vals um kost. 


Translation: vikinganswerlady.com 5 9 


OURNEY TO 
ALHALLA 


OHOW VIKINGS PARTED WITH 
THE DEAD 


BY WU MINGREN 





HE current understanding 
of Viking funerary practices 
has been discovered in both 
archaeological and textual 
sources. One of the best-known ac- 
counts describing a Viking funeral is 
to be found in the Risala, the writings 
of Ahmad Ibn Fadlan, a member of 
the Abbasid embassy that was sent 
to Volga Bulgaria in the 10th century. 
















The Vikings believed that warriors who fell in bat- 
tle would earn the right to enter Valhalla, an enor- 
mous hall located in Asgard, the domain of Odin. 
There, the fallen warriors would feast and fight 
until the arrival of Ragnarok. Apart from Valhalla, 
other Viking realms of the dead include Folkvangr 
(also for warriors), Helgafjell (for those who have 
led good lives), and Helheim (for those who died 
dishonorable deaths). 

Like many other ancient cultures, the Vikings be- 
lieved that it was possible to take their worldly 
possessions into the afterlife with them and it was 
essential that dead Vikings be equipped by the 
living with the gear required for their journey to, 
and their stay in, Valhalla. Warriors entering Val- 
halla would be expected to bring their weapons 
and armor along, and hence these objects were 
part of a Viking’s grave goods. 

Archaeologists have found that blades that were 
part of a Viking’s grave goods would usually be 
broken or bent. This was meant to symbolically 
signify the final death of the individual, as the Vi- 
kings believed that a warrior’s soul was linked to 
his weapon. Additionally, the destruction of the 
blade served as a deterrent to grave robbers. 


FUNERAL SHIPS 


One of the most important objects required by a 
dead Viking was a warship. As the Vikings were 
great seafarers, they believed that ships would 
also provide them with safe passage into the af- 
terlife. Although the warship played a prominent 
role in Viking funerals, there was no typical ‘one- 
size-fits-all’ custom and variations existed accord- 
ing to the status and wealth of the deceased. 
Archaeology has revealed that some Viking burial 
mounds were meant to resemble ships and stones 
were used to outline the shape of the vessels. 
Higher ranking Vikings, such as chiefs and kings, 
were even able to have actual ships accompany 
them into the afterlife. In some cases, the boats 
would be buried with their contents, while in oth- 
ers, they would be burnt before the burial. There 
is also the popular belief today, which stems from 
written accounts, that Viking ships would be set 
on fire before being sent off to sea, though ar- 
chaeological proof for this practice is yet to be 
found. 
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Ahmad Ibn Fadlan describes the following scene 
he witnessed: "In the case of a poor man they 
build a small boat, place him inside and burn it. 
In the case of a rich man, they gather together 
his possessions and divide them into three, one 
third for his family, one third to use for <his fu- 
neral> garments, and one third with which they 
purchase alcohol which they drink on the day 
when his slave-girl kills herself and is cremated 
together with her master." 


SLAVE SACRIFICE 


Viking funerals also involved human sacrifice, as 
servants and slaves were sent by this means to 
serve their dead master in the afterlife. The hu- 
man sacrifice, however, depended on whether 
the deceased was cremated or buried. For the 
former, those accompanying the dead would be 
burnt alive, whereas, for the latter, their bodies 
would be placed in a specific position so as to en- 
sure that they would arrive in the afterlife. Fam- 
ily of the deceased asked the slave-girls about 
which of them wished to accompany their mas- 
ter in death. If one volunteered, she was plied 
with alcohol and repeatedly raped in the days 
preceding the funeral. 

The writings of Ahmad Ibn Fadlan record: “Mean- 
while, the slave-girl who wished to be killed was 
coming and going, entering one pavilion after 
another. The owner of the pavilion would have 
intercourse with her and say to her: ‘Tell your 
master that | have done this purely out of love 
for you." 

On the day of the funeral, the body of the Viking 
was exhumed, dressed in funeral robes specially 
sewn for him whilst he lay buried awaiting exhu- 
mation, and placed in a pavilion. The slave-girl 
would enter and be raped by six men, next to the 
body of the Viking. Then an old crone would stab 
her to death while the men held her arms and 
legs. 

The corpses of the Viking and the slave-girl 
would be transported to the funeral pyre built 
around the Viking’s ship and placed on a couch 
on the ship, adorned in Byzantine cloth. Ahmad 
lbn Fadlan reports: "Then the deceased’s next of 
kin approached and took hold of a piece of wood 
and set fire to it." 
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Illustration of a Chief Viking's Funeral pyre. 
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“He walked backwards, with the back of his neck 
——$—_- to the ship, his face to the people, with the light- 
ed piece of wood in one hand and the other hand 
on his anus, being completely naked. He ignited 
the wood that had been set up under the ship 
after they had placed the slave-girl whom they 
- had killed beside her master. Then the people 
— came forward with sticks and firewood. Each one 
Z— carried a stick the end of which he had set fire 
= to and which he threw on top of the wood. The 
SS wood caught fire, and then the ship, the pavil- 
SSE ion, the man, the slave-girl and all it contained. A 
—— dreadful wind arose and the flames leapt higher 
——————_ __ and blazed fiercely." 
I -—-——_ One of the Vikings told Ahmad Ibn Falhad that 
—— — ———=== the soul of the Viking is immediately accepted 
= — into Valhalla after the cremation, as opposed to 
== the ‘Arabs who buried their dead in the earth for 
the vermin to eat’. 
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Grave goods also served to ensure that the de- 
ceased was Satisfied in the afterlife. The Vikings 
believed that if the dead were not appeased, they 
SAA y ) could return as a draugr (or revenants) to haunt 
see at As the living. These undead beings could cause 

SSS ee | BS ss much trouble for the living, including crop fail- 
== OST Y AUN SP i eA = ure, defeat in war, and pestilence. If a 
Se Se: at RIEL draugr was suspected of causing such 
== BONEN | : = wernt troubles, the Vikings would exhume 
SEEN Noe SAI OEE: i = S Mee she recently dead and look for signs 
P Sate Ou Vo RRR Se ao ER It it of undead activity. When a draugr 
; Sih 4 , was identified, the Vikings would 
ae Seeeene prone | rebury the body with more grave 
pO s\n 5s \ err goods, assuming that the person 
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Unidentified manuscript page, 
supposedly containing part of 
Ahmad ibn Fadlan's Account. 





The Oseberg Ship 
in the Viking Ship 
Museum (Oslo) | 
Vassia Atanassova 
/CC BY SA 3.0 
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THE OSEBERG VIKING 
FUNERAL SHIP 


HE Oseberg ship burial was discovered in August 1903 when a farmer, Knut 
Rom, dug into a large mound on his property at the Lille Oseberg farm in 
Slagen, Norway, and came across what seemed to be a ship. Rom decided 
to seek the help of Professor Gabriel Gustafson in Oslo who ascertained 
that the mound contained a ship burial from the Viking era, (subsequently dated to 
the early ninth century AD). 
By the end of the three-month excavation of the Oseberg ship, archaeologists had 
unearthed a 70-foot-long by 17-foot-wide ship. The ship was constructed mainly out 
of oak planks, and its bow and stern were covered in elaborate carvings. There were 
also 15 pairs of oar holes, meaning that up 
to 30 men could row the ship. 
Due to the particularly damp conditions 
within the mound, the ship and its contents 
were well-preserved over the ages. Nev- 
ertheless, other factors had damaged the 
ship. For instance, at some point in time, 
perhaps during the early Middle Ages, the 
mound was broken into by robbers, as ev- 
idenced in the hole in the bow of the ship, 
who then made their way to the burial 
chamber. It is likely that any precious metal 
items left in the burial chamber were taken 
out by the grave robbers. 
Furthermore, at the time of the burial, the 
ship was filled with stones. Combined with 
the weight of the mound itself and other 
stones placed around the ship, there was 
considerable sinking of the ground. Conse- 
quently, the ship was broken up into thousands of smaller fragments, and resto- 
ration work took 21 years to complete. 
The Oseberg ship burial contained two human skeletons, both female. One of the 
skeletons belonged to a woman who was about 70 or 80 years old when she died. 
Investigations suggest that the woman probably died of cancer. It is unclear who this 
woman actually was, and some have speculated that she may have been Queen Asa, 
the grandmother of the first Norwegian king. 
The second skeleton belonged to a woman in her 50s, though it is not known how 
she died. According to historical accounts, dead chieftains were accompanied in 
their graves by some of their slaves. It is plausible that the two women were mistress 
and slave, though their relationship is still not entirely known. 
In addition to the human skeletons, the Oseberg ship burial also contained the re- 
mains of 13 horses, four dogs, and two oxen, probably sacrificed to accompany the 
deceased into the afterlife. Other grave goods included a cart, four elaborately dec- 
orated sleighs, three beds, a number of wooden chests, as well as agricultural and 
household tools. Due to the preserved nature of the ship, the burial was one of the 
few sources of surviving textiles of the Viking Age. 
Even though the ship was found in an excellent state of preservation within the 
mound, the wooden artifacts and the ship itself are under constant threat of deteri- 
oration today, with curators striving to conserve the precious ancient vessel and its 
trove. m 
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the Blackener's Cave in Iceland lives up to 
its name as a cavern of fiery mystique. The 
volcano to which the cave is attached has long 
been silent, but Blackener’s Cave itself has been 
patiently waiting for the chance to tell its own 
story. At last, due to the work of archaeologist 
-VilaMelaalidaelarem alcicelar-lamerelelanlelatel’] am Ol -hiscvelap 
it finally has a voice again, albeit somewhat... 
hoarse from waiting .. F hal 
SO many centuries. . 
Blackener's Cave, 
as it is called in the 
vernacular, is offi- 
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lava field in Iceland. 
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ination of the cave 
and its significance 
in Viking times. 
According to official 
records, it was the 
Vikings who colonized Iceland. The previous 
occupants of the solitary Atlantic island were 
Irish monks—some of whom were ‘conquered’ 
and enslaved when the Norsemen decided to 
settle on the island. While at Iceland, Surtshellir 
Was discovered— a collapsed ‘lava tube’ forged in 
tcl iiaalelaver-lmaleclelem oN mar-laele-] maat=t-laeeslelaecialsilllaeis 
Significant, however, not only because it resides 
Take)al=xe)m (X=) F-lalemconelalsx=kim Neca) ol -oem lui mol -ler- 10> 
of the name it was given. 

Surtr was one of the powerful Norse jotunn (fire 
giants), one of the many enemies of the ancient 
gods. In fact, the Asir and Vanir (rival divine 
cohorts) united against the god Loki, the mon- 
sters of Hell, and the giants in the final battle of 
the gods: Ragnarok. Surtr played a prominent 
role in this battle; he would eventually summon 
the flames that engulfed that world, leading to 
elamial\ diel elk-m=lalemuemaalom\\(e)a (eme)m-xelolow-lalem-mal=a\)\ 
oxex4falaiaycacelemaale)at-]maalslap 

Surtshellir was so named due to its blackened 
appearance. Forged from lava flowing through 
volcanic tubes, the cave walls and ceiling appear 
scorched as if by raw fire. 





BY RILEY WINTERS 


As newcomers to this cold land, who themselves 
much preferred the fields and the seas, such a 
large and overwhelmingly vast, dark pit likely felt 
god-like to the Vikings. Research has indicated 
Surtshellir is initially hidden until the viewer is: 
“almost directly on top of...the entrance , and the 
interior is: ‘giant-scaled, a leviathan s burrow up to 
40 feet in diameter...with massive, angular blocks 
of basalt calved from the ceiling . Any doe-eyed 
Norse newcomer was likely so flummoxed by the 
sheer size of the cave that an assumption that only 
a jOtunn could reside there must have seemed like 
common sense. 

Of further interest to modern archaeologists is that, 
ams) )imeMey im alow-] i (=t:X-10m (eae ia lemice) aaat-lulelame)mual=mer-\i-y 
the Vikings chose to make Surtshellir one of many 
caves within which to settle. The cold of Iceland 
would not have been a factor in such a choice—the 
Vikings themselves were from similarly cold regions 
Tamsxer-lareliarc\re Peele la-iuelam <-\\ilamlenlinalr-lalemee)|(-t-l:401= 
CT rofantelare lela e@)F-liccxelaymnceys4-\dal-lereelaalell-in-loual-Milacit 
archaeological survey of the site in 2000 and put 
forth the theory that the cave was used for occu- 
pation. Though this theory seems simple, the vast 
amount of evidence for it still raises the question of 
why a cave, and specifically, why this cave? 





Surtshellir if lava tube system. 


Dave Bunnell h Under Earth Images / CC BY SA4. 0 
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Smith's team uncovered two separate piles of 
sheep and goat bone fragments—one burned, 
one not, a large collection of beads (valuable 
during the Viking era), and stones that likely 
served as indications of weight. As a large portion 
of these items is dated to the late ninth and early 
sOldamerslaiaelal=tcwmaar=mularecmee)ialel(e(-m\\iinamaalomer-l alot 
settlements of Iceland: that a need for an already 
formed shelter would have been valuable. 
Another theory of Smith and Olafsson's team is 
that the cave might have been a hideaway for 
outlaws. Though the above argument is strong, 
there are certain issues that would have made a 
voluntary living in the cave difficult. First, there is 
no water in Surtshellir—anyone living there would 
have had to leave the cave repeatedly to acquire 
Les y=1ere) avopmat-)a0) a-]mits4 al mr-]avem al-t-mmy\Ze10) (0M ar-\Viom ol=t-10 
literally out of reach due to the location of the 
cave. Fire for heat, light, and cooking would have 
been paramount. 

Third, the Iceland saga Landndmabok, written in 
the 13th century, directly discusses a group of 
outlaws who lived in the cave before the arrival of 
1d aTeWAVAl dlalcacmr- ace dal=mcike) a’ae) am Bale) avs] (em Male)aer-lacvel ay 
who traveled to Surtshellir itself to: “recite a lau- 
datory poem, to the giant who lived there." 

It has also been theorized that Surtshellir was 
used as a ritual site where Vikings made offerings 
lavemm laver-Jale-ale)alcmcomnaal-mecdl-lalmmdal-\’andalelels4al mm iavicre, 
there. A scorched cave carved out of an earthen 
tube would have been an ideal place to set up 
a ritual shrine to the giant who lived in the fiery 
pits of Muspell (also called Muspelheim). The 
Wile l=) aler=mnce) am dalicmaal=re)a’aree) gal-Mm ame) anid al-m (eler-lalele 
and the discoveries of the burnt animal bones 
and beads—the latter sometimes used in certain 
rituals. 

Though there are many theories as to the exact 
purpose of the caves, unfortunately, the Norsemen 
themselves kept few records. For a similar reason, 
little concrete evidence of their pre-Christian reli- 
gion is available. The Icelandic sagas and Eddas 
were written by Christians reviewing and exam- 
Tali aycaurc len ©) a =te @lalakciar-]ammaa\ ad aleyswer-) ale Mm ual=ia-1k0) qo merle 
only be trusted as ‘evidence’ to a certain extent. 
a at-We-laelat-l-xel oyaler-oFle-mclaalidalelare me) eliccvelam arli 
uncovered paint a secure picture of a cave used 
by Viking newcomers; however, the reasons for 
its use, worship, or—if the folktales are true— 
escape, are shrouded in a cloud of mystery as 
black as Surtshellir's scorched walls: = 
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Blackener's Cave, or Surtshellir, 
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Sometime after 1187 
AD, King Lalibela Gebre 
Meskel, Emperor of 
mid ayce)e)i- Mell aiatcmuaal= 
Zagwe dynasty, had 
a vision where Saint 
(CT <Yo) g2{-m o) ge)aalelacte 
aliaamcem olUli(emr-mar=\nY 
Jerusalem as his 
capital, after the old 
mle) WO inva ar-omiclitsia 
to the Muslims. He 
oLOTI Lam Os Ma atevate)iiaatre 
(ol alul ae ai=ssycers| acolo magelaa 

stone with the help 

of angels. The last of 

the 11 churches was 
dalom@ialUlaeame)msy-lialt 

(CT -Yo) e2X-om al =A Va macelanmaal= 
plateau downwards 
Talcemaal=mvce)(er-lalongele,.e 

At first sight the church 

Seb Comal) odie latcarelare) 

seems inaccessible. 

However, there is a 

cele cial=\ViamerlaNvele 

with a hidden tunnel, 
providing access to the 

church. The interior 

hosts a replica of the 

jVd axe) id al =m @o)V/=) aY-] ale 

It is now believed that 

the church may have 

been constructed 

olUl ai atcmaal=wAV eve lan| 

Mfakexe fovea D\Vat- li ava R0l8) Ss 
AD to 940 AD). 
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TOMY, 


NECRONOMI& 


DANGEROUS GRIMOIRE 
OR HOAX? 





INTERVIEW WITH DR. ROBERTO VOLTERRI 
BY DR. MICKI PISTORIUS 





HE Necronomicon 
or Book of the Laws that 
Govern the Dead is a grimoire 
written in 730 AD in Damascus by the poet 
Abdul al-Hazred, who had visited Irem, a lost city 
of a thousand columns, populated by the djinn, or 
evil spirits. He called his book A/ Azif, literally translated 
as ‘the noise made by night creatures’, referring to the cries 
of the djinn. It says that he was devoured by one of these 
creatures and his script, originally written in Arabic, vanished. 
But it was translated in Greek in 950 AD and since then various 
copies and translations have surfaced, notably the 1228 AD 
Latin version. During various inquisitions, the book was banned 
and burned, but somehow it surfaced as a reference in 
20th-century horror literature. This is the fictional history | 
of the book, created by the 20th-century modern horror 
author, Howard Phillips Lovecraft. Dr. Roberto Volterri, 
a graduate in archaeology with an experimental v/, r 
thesis in archaeometry and author of 40 
books, exposes the true origin of the 
infamous and controversial 
Necronomicon. 
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MP: How did you come to be interested in the 
Necronomicon? 


RV: The Necronomicon does not exist, everyone 
knows it! Yet | am fairly certain that somewhere, 
in some dusty and forgotten library, something like 
the much-discussed and infamous Necronomicon 
exists. Of this, | have been convinced for a long 
time, since about 40 years ago, when | read the 
works of that strange writer who was the great 
Howard Phillips Lovecraft, for the first time. 


Who was Howard Phillips Lovecraft? 


H.P. Lovecraft (1890 — 1937), the author of horror 
fiction, lived in Providence, Rhode Island, United 
States. He was an extremely complex man; bril- 
liant but suffering from infinite psychological 
problems since his childhood. His mother pre- 
vented him from leaving the house because she 
considered him ‘ugly’; he was afflicted by various 
physical ailments that kept him away from school, 
including persistent headaches which appeared 
after he fell from scaffolding as an adolescent; and 
he lived in his maternal grandfather’s house, in 
the shadow of overprotective women, including 
his mother and aunts. He also suffered from night 
terrors. 


Lovecraft’s wife had some dubious relationships 
with modern magicians. How did she influence 
him? 


Lovecraft married Sonia Haft Greene in March 
1924. It was a very strange marriage, perhaps 
entirely platonic, and did not last long, but it could 
have influenced his literary production, since in 
1918 Greene had met and been a pupil of the 
infamous Aleister Crowley, known as ‘the most 
perverse man in the world’, the ‘Great Beast’, and 
the ‘most famous magician’ of the 20th century. 
Lovecraft or the ‘Providence Solitaire’, as he called 
himself, had met Greene in 1921, and in October 
1921 Lovecraft mentioned for the first time the 
existence of the Necronomicon in his story The 
Hound. Also in 1921, the short story by Lovecraft 
The Nameless City was published and there we 
meet for the first time the ‘crazy Arab’ Abdul 
Al-Hazred, author of the infamous Necronomicon. 
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Can you elaborate on the confusion between 
Al-Hazred and Al-Hazen? 


Lovecraft wrote in a short essay entitled 
Autobiography, published November 23, 1933: 
"When | was five The Thousand and One Nights 
caught my attention and | spent hours and hours 
pretending to be an Arab; | had given myself the 
name of Abdul Al-Hazred. It was only many years 
later, however, that | thought of inserting Abdul 
in the eighth century and attributing to him the 
writing of the fearsome and unmentionable 
Necronomicon." 

Lovecraft created a fictional Abdul Al-Hazred, 
a crazy poet of the Yemeni capital Sana’a, who 
lived during the period of the Caliphs Ommiads, 
in the eighth century AD. Al Hazred was an Arab 
who accomplished many mysterious pilgrimages 
between the ruins of Babylon and the Memphis 
catacombs, and spent 10 years in complete soli- 
tude in a desert of southern Arabia— considered 
the abode of evil spirits (djinns) and unmention- 
able monstrosities— called Raba el Khaliyeh or 
‘empty space’ by the ancient Arabs and today it is 
called Dahna, or crimson desert. Ibn Khallikan, a 
12th-century Arab scholar also alleged that in the 
year 738 AD, Al-Hazred was seized in broad day- 
light by an invisible monster, perhaps by a djinn, 
and devoured before terrified witnesses. 

| have never been convinced by Lovecraft’s pro- 
fuse commitment to have people believe that 
the Necronomicon was solely based on his dream 
experiences and his boundless imagination. His 
fictional character was based on a real Abu Ali 
al-Hazen ibn al-Haitham, who was born in 965 AD 
in Basra, Iran and later became known as the ‘crazy 
scientist of Cairo’. At the age of 30 he was already 
a master of mathematics and physics, as well as of 
philosophy and many other sciences. The Egyptian 
caliph Al-Hakim held Al-Hazen in high esteem and 
sent him to Cairo to further his studies. In Cairo, 
observing the periodic, disastrous floods of the 
Nile, Al-Hazen decided to solve the problem by 
proposing to build a dam in the Aswan gorge 
(which was accomplished eight centuries later in 
1971). Al-Hazen realized this could not be done 
given the limited resources, but no-one dared to 
disappoint the caliph Al-Hakim for fear of losing 
their lives. Al-Hazen circumvented this threat by 
referring to himself as crazy. Since Islamic law pro- 
tected the insane, considering them touched by 
the hand of God, Al-Hazen was imprisoned until 
the death of the magnanimous caliph in 1021 AD. 


But the crazy Persian Al-Hazen had to survive and, 
to do so, he devoted himself to the translation of 
the works by Euclid and Ptolemy, and continued his 
research, which gave rise to the Opticae thesaurus 
(Latin translated). He found that sight depends on 
luminous radiations that, striking the sensitive parts 
of the eye (the retina, the cones, the rods, etc.), 
arouse in the optic nerve and then in the brain, 
the perception of the real world that surrounds us. 
Leonardo da Vinci and his similar studies came only 
four centuries later. Al-Hazen’s studies of optics, on 
the organ of sight in particular, also gave rise to the 
word ‘lens’, since he found that the crystallin had 
the shape of a lentil and this legume in Latin is the 
word /ens. He died in 1039 AD. 


Opposite: Illustration of Al Hazan Ibn al-Haytham; 
and Latin translation of Al Hazen's Book of Optics. 
The illustration displays many examples of optical 
phenomena including perspective effects, rainbow, 
mirrors, and refraction. 
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What inspired Lovecraft to include the City of a 
Thousand Columns in his story? 


Arabian myths refer to Iram dhat al-Imad, or Irem, 
the City of a Thousand Columns, thought to have 
been built by the djinn—demonic entities of the 
Arab pantheon—led by Shaddad, the Lord of the 
tribe of Ad, giants related to the Nephilim men- 
tioned in the Bible. “And all the people we have 
seen in the midst of it are men of extraordinary 
stature. And we have seen there the Nephilim, the 
sons of Anak, who are from the Nephilim: so that 
our own eyes had become like locusts; and so we 
had become in their eyes”. (Numbers, XIII, 32, 33) 
Lovecraft suffered from night terrors, anguishing 
dreams in which his mind and his soul fell victim 
to strange creatures that he himself called ‘Night 
Gaunts’. Perhaps Irem with the thousand columns, 
mentioned by the poet Omar Khayyam (qua- 
train 272), refers to Ubar from the tall columns, 
remembered in the Koran, (Sura 89, 6) buried by 
the sands of Arabia and also known as the Atlantis 
of the desert? 





Ubar has been sought since the Middle Ages by 
generations of explorers, who were misled by the 
banal mistake of transcription of an amanuensis 
of the Ebner monastery who, in 1460 AD, in copy- 
ing the Ptolemaic map of Arabia had indicated its 
position at 78° of latitude instead of at 87°. The 
Ubar is described as: “whose people was devoted 
to all the old sins and invented new ones”. 

Today, however, Ubar is no longer so mythical 
because thanks to satellite observations and 
images obtained in 1984 by the Challenger space 
shuttle, archaeologists have unearthed what 
remains of it in the Rub’Al-Khali desert—noting 
how it was an imposing fortified city with eight 
towers, equipped with walls 33 feet high and 
dated to 900 BC. 


Roberto Volterri 


Bruno Ferrante 
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What do scholars opine regarding the origins of 
Lovecraft’s Necronomicon? 


We must remember, Whipple Van Buren Phillips 
(1833-1904), Lovecraft’s grandfather, was a 
Freemason, affiliated to the Loggia defined 
Temple of the Mystic Sepulcher and in his home 
at 454 Angel Street, in Providence, he had a well- 
stocked library of hermetic texts—over 2,000 
volumes, some of them centuries old. This was, 
for many years, the favorite place of leisure of the 
very curious Lovecraft, as he himself wrote: “the 
yellowed volumes of the family library became my 
whole world, at the same time my servants and 
masters”. 

“The term Necronomicon (from the Greek nekros, 
corpse; nomos or law; eikon or image, meaning 
‘Image, or Representation, of the Laws of the 
Dead’) came to my mind during a dream, includ- 
ing etymology,” wrote Lovecraft in a letter to his 
friend Harry O. Fisher in February 1937. 

| believe Lovecraft was inspired elsewhere. Aleister 
Crowley practiced Enochian magic derived from 
the studies of another great lover of the forbid- 
den sciences, Dr. John Dee (1526 - 1608). In 1918, 
Aleister Crowley was in New York presenting 
lectures on magic. He met Sonia Greene (1883 
- 1972), a young and pleasant Jewish immigrant 
with an uncontrollable desire to break into the 
world of literature. 

The ‘magical astral configurations’, evidently are 
very well disposed towards the ‘worlds of the 
Abyss’ since it is precisely in this circumstance that 
the ‘Great Beast’, Crowley, begins an ‘affectionate 





friendship’ with the enterprising Sonia, who learns 
from the sulphureous Aleister the existence of 
separate realities and strange rituals to get in touch 
with entities dwelling in other dimensions. And 
Sonia becomes the wife of Lovecraft. 

According to August Derleth, friend and publisher 
of Lovecraft, the name Necronomicon would orig- 
inate from the work Astronomicon, authored by 
the Latin poet Marcus Manilio, who lived between 
the first century BC and the first century AD, under 
Tiberius and Augustus. The Astronomicon is a 
poem on astronomy across five books. We know, in 
fact, that Lovecraft was passionate from the earliest 
age about chemistry and astronomy, voraciously 
exploring the vast family library, and he knew the 
Astronomicon well, and considered it as a treatise 
of magical and esoteric practices, since he quoted it 
in his article entitled The Mysteries of Heaven, pub- 
lished in the Asherville Newspaper of April 3, 1914. 
The scholar Robert Turner affirmed that Lovecraft 
was inspired by some medieval grimoires such as 
the Kitab-al-Uhud of Alkindi (805-873 AD) or the 
Liber Logaeth, attributed to John Dee, while author 
and philosopher Colin Wilson traces the genesis of 
the book back to his grandfather or to Lovecraft's 
father, Winfield Scott, most likely adept at Egyptian 
Freemasonry and in possession of the English trans- 
lation of what is considered a pseudobiblium. 

The esotericist Kenneth Grant (incidentally, a fol- 
lower of Aleister Crowley, and in turn, master of 
Sonia Greene, Lovecraft’s wife) also argued that 
Lovecraft had been inspired by the Enochian Keys 
used by the Elizabethan magician John Dee and 
his disreputable medium Edward Kelly, to converse 
with extradimensional universes and entities. 
Pietro Guarriello, a scholar of Lovecraft, in his essay 
entitled The secrets of the Necronomicon, advances 
an acute observation: many of the names that 
appear in the terrifying Lovecraftian Pantheon pos- 
sess suspicious suffixes, as Azathoth, Yog-Sothoth 
or Nyarlathotep, referring to the Egyptian deities. In 
accordance, Professor George T. Wetzel, a scholar 
of the Lovecraftian work, but also of the history 
of religions and mythology, came forward that the 
writer was inspired by the elusive Book of Thoth, 
almost a pseudobiblium. Or so it would seem - even 
if it is always mentioned by the hermeticisms, it 
seems to find some confirmation in the Papyrus of 
Turis, published in Paris in 1868. 

| have written “almost a pseudobiblium” because, in 


Dr. Roberto Volterri with a ‘copy of the unfindable Necronomicon’? Too good to be true. But as a passionate bibliophile, 


he owns an interesting 17th-century volume of historical character, as well as Manilio's "Astronomicon'". 
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reality, there are fragments of the Book of Thoth 
together with a myriad of apocryphal texts merged 
into the more accessible Book of the Dead of the 
ancient Egyptians. Another clue left by Lovecraft 
that he was really inspired by the Book of Thoth is 
that he states in his “History of the Necronomicon” 
that the crazy Arab Al-Hazred (or perhaps the far- 
more-concrete Persian Al-Hazen?) explored the 
catacombs of the Egyptian city of Memphis and, 
coincidentally, the Book of Thoth, or what was left 5) 
of it, would have been found in that city. ; 
In conclusion, perhaps by dint of dusting off ~ 
old volumes, by dint of inserting pieces into the © 
complex mosaic of hypotheses, affirmations, and ~ 
denials created around the most famous and con-— 
troversial Lovecraftian quotation, sooner or later 
it will be possible to shed light on the existence 
(or not), of the most elusive book that has ever 
been mentioned in esoteric bibliographies: the 
Necronomicon. Finally, tracking down a copy 
showing a more accurate, reliable, and under- 
sStandable version of the couplet of the crazy 
Persian Al-Hazen: 

“Ph’nglui mglw’nafh Cthulhu R’lyeh wgah‘nagl 
fhtagn” translated by Lovecraft: 

“In his house of R’lyeh the dead Cthulhu waits 
dreaming”. m 


THAT IS NOT DEAD ~ 
WHICH CAN ETERNAL LIE, 
AND WITH STRANGE AEONS ya 
EVEN DEATH MAY DIE. 89 
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Where Tigers Fly 


Perched on a high cliff in the remote Paro Valley of the landlocked Kingdom of Bhutan, Eastern 
Himalayas is a sacred Buddhist monastery called Paro Taktsang, or Tiger’s Nest. Although the 
monastery was built in 1692, it gets its name from a much older legend, and protects a secret, 
holy cave. It is believed that during the eighth century, Yeshe Tsogyal, the wife of an emperor, 
became a disciple of the Guru Padmasambhava and transformed herself into a tigress on whose 
back the Guru flew from Tibet to this cave. And so he brought Buddhism to Bhutan. There are 
13 caves called Tiger’s Lair, where the Guru meditated, but this one at Paro Taktsang is the most 
famous. Legend has it that Guru Padmasambhava reincarnated into Tenzin Rabgye, the fourth 
secular ruler of Bhutan, who visited the cave and had the monastery built. 


Ultramansk | AdobeStock 
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fae LON LONE ENTE 
MYSTERY 


Sy ZOINEDUNE AOLON: 
HUMAN 
COMBUSTION 


BY BRYAN HILL 





OR some time, people have debated wheth- 
er or not human beings could suddenly and 
for seemingly no reason burst into flames 
without an external heat source. However 
improbable this seems, over the past 300 years 
there have been more than 200 reports of such 
incidents occurring. This phenomenon is called 
Spontaneous Human Combustion (or SHC) and it 
occurs when a person supposedly is consumed 
by a fire believed to have started from within the 
body, and due to no external ignition. Of the hun- 
dreds of mysterious accounts on record, there 
seems to be a similar pattern. 
During SHC, a solitary victim is often consumed 
by flame, usually inside his or her home. Howev- 
er, their extremities, such as hands, feet, or parts 
of the leg often remain intact and unburned. The 
torso and head are charred beyond recognition 
and, in rare cases, the internal organs of a victim 
remain unscathed. The room the victim was in 
usually shows little-to-no signs of fire, aside from 
a greasy residue left on furniture and walls. Often 
there is a sweet, smoky smell in the room where 
the incident has occurred. 
The history of Spontaneous Human Combustion 
can be traced back to medieval literature and 
some even believe there are several passages in 
the Bible making reference to it. In 1641, the Dan- 
ish physician, Thomas Bartholin (1616 - 1680) de- 
scribed the death of Polonus Vorstius in his book 
Historiarum Anatomicarum Rariorum, a collection 
of strange medical phenomena. Vorstius was an 
Italian knight who, while at his home in Milan, It- 
aly in 1470, drank some strong wine and started 
vomiting flames before bursting into fire. This hor- 
rifying scene is considered to be the first record- 
ed account of spontaneous combustion in human 
history. 











In 1673, French author Jonas Dupont published a 
book entitled De Incendiis Corporis Humani Spon- 
taneis which is a collection of cases and studies 
on the subject of SHC. One famous incident from 
France dates back to 1725 when a Parisian inn- 
keeper was awoken by smoke and discovered that 
his wife, Nicole Millet, had been reduced to ash- 
es while lying on a straw pallet, which itself had 
been untouched by the flames. All that remained 
of Madame Millet, a chronic alcoholic, was her 
skull, a few bones from her back, and her lower 
legs. Wooden items found around her were un- 
damaged. Her husband was charged with murder 
and initially found guilty. On appeal, however, the 
judges agreed with his defense of “Spontaneous 
Human Combustion,” thanks in part to the testi- 
mony of a surgeon named Dr. Claude-Nicolas Le 
Cat. Le Cat was at the inn when the smoke awoke 
the house and Nicole’s body was discovered. Her 
death was later declared to be the consequence 
of “a visitation of God.” 

Spontaneous Human Combustion was popular- 
ized in the 19th century after the famous English 
author Charles Dickens used it to kill off one of his 
characters in the novel Bleak House. When critics 
accused Dickens of trying to validate something 
that did not exist, he simply pointed to existing 
research showing 30 historical cases at the time. 





Alcoholism seems to have played a heavy role in 
early references to SHC, partially because some 
Victorian-era physicians and writers believed 
spontaneous human combustion was caused by 
it. There are several theories as to what causes 
SHC apart from the above-mentioned alcoholism. 
These include: flammable body fat, acetone build- 
up, static electricity, methane, bacteria, stress, 
and even divine intervention. 

The theory explaining SHC which is most approved 
by science is called the “wick effect.” It likens the 
body of an SHC victim to a candle. A candle is 
composed of a wick on the inside surrounded by a 
wax made of flammable fatty acids. 
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Fire ignites the wick and the fatty wax keeps it 
burning. In the human body, the body fat acts as 
the flammable substance while the victim's cloth- 
ing or hair is the wick. A cigarette might set fire to 
a person’s clothing then split their skin, releasing 
subcutaneous fat, which in turn is absorbed into 
the burned clothing. As the fat melts from*the 
heat, it soaks into the clothing, acting as a “wax- 
like substance” to keep the wick" burning. The 
burning continues for as long as there is fuel avail- 
able. Proponents of this theory say it explains why 
victims’ bodies are destroyed yet their surround- 


_ings are barely burned. 
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Something that should be taken into consider- 
ation is the fact that cases of SHC always occur in- 
doors, to lone humans, and often near sources of 
heat. For example, there are no known instances 
of Spontaneous Human Combustion happening in 
the middle of the street in broad daylight. Anoth- 
er point to consider is that the phenomenon only 
seems to happen to humans; there are no known 
reported cases of animals suddenly catching fire. 
Also, the “wick effect” doesn’t seem to fully ex- 
plain why the victims remain motionless during 
the episode of combustion and burning, nor does 
it provide enough explanation why surrounding 
furniture is so often unaffected by the fire. 
Furthermore, believers in SHC point to the fact 
that the human body has to reach a temperature 
of roughly 3000 degrees Fahrenheit (1648 degrees 
Celsius) in order to be reduced to complete ashes, 
which has been the case with many of the victims 
found. By comparison, cremating a human body is 
carried out at a temperature between 1400 and 
1800 degrees Fahrenheit (982 degrees Celsius). 
Cases of SHC are not simply the stuff of old wives’ 
tales or confined strictly to books of antiquity. A 
more modern-day example took place in Ireland 
in 2010. The burned body of an elderly man was 
found lying with his head near the fireplace of his 
apartment in aroom that had virtually no fire dam- 
age. There were no burn marks on the floor, none 
on the ceiling directly above him, nor anywhere 
else in the room. An Irish coroner later ruled that 
spontaneous combustion had been the cause of 
the death of 76-year-old Michael Faherty. 

Many people believe that there is much about the 
human body which makes it unique among earth- 
ly creatures and there are aspects of humans that 
are still unknown to us. One is the phenomenon 
of spontaneous human combustion, which re- 
mains an unsolved mystery. m 
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is one of the most iconic monuments of the pre- 

historic age. | speak of Stonehenge, built by the 
Neolithic inhabitants of Britain around 4,500 years 
ago. The exact function of its iconic ring of stones 
remains a matter of great speculation. To some it is 
an astronomical computer, marking the rising and 
setting of the sun at the solstices. To others, it was 
a megalithic temple for celebrating the mysteries of 
life and death, while yet to others it was a healing 
Sanctuary, a kind of prehistoric Lourdes, to which pil- 
grims flocked from all over Europe. So, what is the 
truth of the matter? 
The first thing you notice when setting eyes on 
Stonehenge is its location. It is situated on a lowland 
in the center of a vast plain. Indeed, you can’t see 
it until you’re virtually on top of it. Surely such an 
important example of monumental architecture of 
the prehistoric age would have been better placed 
on an eminence, like a hill or mound, for instance. 
Very obviously, its location is deliberate, suggest- 
ing that whatever was going on there was meant to 
take place out of sight of casual observation. Indeed, 
studies of the local ceremonial landscape by British 
archaeologist Mike Parker Pearson and his team have 
established that: “Stonehenge lay at the western lim- 
its of a long processional route that commenced two 
miles to the northeast at the Neolithic encampment 
of Durrington Walls.” The route first went south to 
follow a section of the nearby River Avon before it 
joined an earthen avenue that changes direction 
twice to synchronize with Stonehenge’s southwest- 
erly alignment to the setting sun at the time of the 
winter solstice. It is a route that would have had a 
huge symbolic significance, perhaps reflecting the 
course of Milky Way, seen by many ancient cultures 
as a road or river used by the dead to reach the 
afterlife. 
So, what would people do once they arrived at 
Stonehenge, the final port of call on this ceremonial 
journey? Most likely they performed rites ensur- 
ing the regeneration of life for another year. At the 


Bone on Salisbury Plain in southwest England 
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STONEHENGE 


A Stone Age Computer 
and So Much More 





same time, the Neolithic and later Bronze Age peo- 
ples at Stonehenge would have honored the memory 
of great ancestors, whose remains were probably 
interred in one or other of the barrow cemeteries 
that cluster around Stonehenge. 

On arrival at the ring of stones, priests and devotees 
would have been able to gaze upon Stonehenge’s 
enormous ring of stones, inside which was a set of tall 
trilithons consisting of two large vertical stones sup- 
porting a third stone placed horizontally across the 
top. These are made of local sarsen blocks, dragged 
to the spot from a location around 18 miles to the 
north. Yet it is the monument’s inner horseshoe of 
bluestones that provides Stonehenge with its great- 
est mystery. Their source was a lot farther away. They 
come from a site in the Preseli Hills of West Wales, 
just under 140 miles away to the west-northwest. 
Why drag stone blocks halfway across mainland 
Britain only to erect them in a horseshoe shape on 
Salisbury Plain? The best solution is that bluestone 
was seen to have some kind of special property. 
Welsh folklore attributes bluestone as having heal- 
ing capabilities while the fact that small pieces have 
been found in graves unearthed within the barrow 
cemeteries surrounding Stonehenge would tend to 
suggest that bluestone was not only a prized posses- 
sion in the Middle Bronze Age, but that it also aided 
the transition from this life to the next. 

Beyond all this is the mathematical precision of 
Stonehenge’s design that incorporates beautiful 
geometry reflecting a knowledge of the cycles of the 
sun and moon, a theory popularized in the 1960s by 
British-born American astronomer Gerald Hawkins 
(1928-2003). In his book Stonehenge Decoded he 
proposed that Stonehenge functioned as a Neolithic 
computer, enabling its astronomer-priests to accu- 
rately calculate eclipses. 

Our knowledge of Western Europe’s megalithic 
knowledge is still far from complete. In the mean- 
time, people will flock to Stonehenge to enjoy the 
beauty of the ancient site and the mystery that 
remains thousands of years after it was created. m 


Andrew Collins will be leading an Ancient Origins tour to Stonehenge and other megalithic sites of England and Scotland 
in the summer of 2020. Watch out for details soon. His latest book, co-authored with Greg Little, is 'Denisovan Origins: 
Hybrid Humans, Gobekli Tepe and the Genesis of the Giants of Ancient America’. | www.andrewcollins.com 
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Khachapuri! 
This Traditional, Addictive, 


Cheese-Stuffed Bread from 


Georgia Will Make Your 
Mouth Water 















BY ALICIA MCDERMOTT 
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HACHAPURI (pronounced “Hatch- 
ah-POO-ree”) is Georgia’s most 
famous national dish. There 
are several regional variations 
and adaptations and the food is 
inscribed on the list of the intangi- 
ble cultural heritage of Georgia. Locals have been 
hooked on it for centuries, however, despite the 
food’s importance in Georgian cuisine, food his- 
torians and scholars are not completely certain of 
its origins. 

One of the most popular legends linked to the first 
khachapuri suggests that it could be a cousin to 
pizza. According to Dali Tsatava, a food writer and 
former professor of gastronomy at the Georgian 
Culinary Academy in Tbilisi: 

“Roman soldiers were coming through the Black 
Sea area and brought with them recipes for some- 
thing that resembled pizza. Tomatoes didn’t exist 
in Europe until the 16th Century, so it was just 
baked bread and cheese, not unlike khachapuri.” 
And a recent poll found that 88 percent of 
Georgians still prefer their national dish to pizza. 
The word khachapuri is a combination of the 
Georgian words “khacho,’ meaning ‘curd’ and 
“ouri,, which is bread. This name for the food 
applies to all the versions found in the country. 
The variety of khachapuri in this recipe hails from 
the Black Sea region of Adjaria and is also known 
as lodachka, meaning “little boat” in Russian. It is 
said to reflect the region’s geography and culture. 
The people living in the area were renowned for 
their boat building skill and the egg supposedly 
represents the sun, which swims in a sea of 
cheese. 

Georgians typically make this savory pastry with 
a mixture of imeruli and sulguni cheese, but a 
mixture of farmer’s cheese (or fresh/unripened/ 
cottage cheese), low moisture mozzarella, and 
strong, tart feta will get you close to the tradi- 
tional version. 

Today, khachapuri is so popular that Georgian 
economists created the ‘Khachapuri Index’, 
inspired by the Big Mac Index, to monitor infla- 
tion by tracking the production and consumption 
of the main ingredients in the food: flour, cheese, 
butter, eggs, milk, and yeast. 





This khachapuri recipe is a combination of home- 
made bread, multiple kinds of cheese, and a runny 
egg in the center. It’s so cheesy and delicious! You 
may want to eat it as a side dish at dinner or for 
brunch. Tear off the thick, crunchy ends and use 
them to swirl the egg and butter into the cheese. 
If you’d prefer, you can prepare the dough, cover 
it with plastic wrap, and refrigerate it overnight - 
it should rise. The next day, cut it into four equal 
pieces, shape it into boats, and let it rise ina warm 
place for about 20-30 minutes. Then fill with the 
cheese mixture and bake. 

As a final note, local legends say khachapuri 
should only be made by happy people — if you’re 
not in a good mood, the flavor of your kitchen 
creation allegedly changes...and people will think 
there’s something “off” about it. One way to get 
happy quick? Think of the delicious khachapuri 
you will eat! 


Recipe on Page 94 


Georgia is a country in the 
Caucasus region of Western Asia. 
at the tail end of the route of the 
ancient SilkRoad. Anatolian, : 
European, ~ Persian,-. Arabian, 
Ottoman, and Far Eastern cul- 


tures have influenced Georgias 


own ethnic identity. The tone (or 
tandoor) oven is a cylindrical, kiln- 
like, metal or clay oven which can 
be used to bake a traditional tonis 


puri bread, and canoe-shaped shot 
bread. 








Khachapuri 


INGREDIENTS METHOD 

For the dough: Combine flour, salt, yeast, and sugar in a bowl. 
1 tsp salt Heat the water and milk, stirring so it just warms 
1 tsp dry active yeast but doesn’t boil. Then pour it into the bow! of dry 


ingredients. 
Knead the dough until it starts to become smooth 


1 tbsp granulated sugar 
3 1/2 cup all-purpose flour 





1 cup water and elastic, add the tablespoon of oil, and knead 

1/2 cup milk it one minute more. 

1 tbsp olive oil Place the dough in a greased bowl. Cover it and let 
the dough double in size. It should take about one 

FOR THE FILLING hour. Press the dough down a few times with your 
hands then cover it again and let it sit another 30 

1 1/2 cups farmer’s cheese (unripened/cottage) minutes. 

1 1/2 cups shredded mozzarella Remove the dough from the bowl, place it on a 

1 1/2 cups feta cheese floured surface, and divide it into four pieces. 

4 eggs + 1 for egg wash Spread each piece of dough into a circle about 

Unsalted butter (optional) nine inches wide. Roll two opposite sides of the 


circle towards the center so it ends up with a rect- 
angular shape then pinch the corners together. 
Place the bread boats on a lightly greased and 
floured baking sheet. Bake them in a preheated 
450-degree Fahrenheit oven for about 15 
minutes, or until the crust becomes 
golden brown. 
Stuff each khachapuri with the 
cheese mixture. Beat 1 egg 
with a teaspoon of water, 
then brush the dough with 
egg wash. Make a well in 
the center of each of the 
khachapuri with the back of 
a spoon (about three inches 
in diameter) and drop one 
egg into each well. Then stick a 
couple of small pieces of butter 
into the cheese, if desired. 
Return the khachapuri to the 
oven and bake for another five to six 
minutes. Cooking time may vary depending 
on your oven. It is ready when the egg white is 
white/opaque but still a little runny. The egg will 
continue cooking as it sits in the hot cheese. 
Gently mix the cheese and egg with a fork and 
serve immediately. = 
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